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NOTES 


Tue Queen’s Speecu does not differ in any important 
respect from the forecasts which were given by the daily 
papers. Scotsmen may regret that the subject of tithe 
legislation is put before their long expected Universities’ 
Bill, but there is no real cause for dissatisfaction. The 
Lord Advocate’s intimation that he would at once intro- 
duce the bill shows that, as we said some weeks ago, the 
Universities will be the Ministry’s first care. The announce- 
ment of legislation with regard to the gold coinage raises 
important issues. Nothing very startling is likely to come 
of it this session, but the ball has been set rolling, and its 
career will be viewed with anxiety by some, with hope by 
many, and with interest by everybody. The Sugar Bounties, 
Suakin, the Samoan Conference, the Sikkim difficulty, are 
all worthy of consideration, but it will at once be recog- 
nised that the most vital paragraph in the Speech is that 
which deals with National Defence. It is vague, ot course, 
but it is sufficient to show that Her Majesty's Ministers 
are in deadly earnest. 





Tue statement that £100,000,000 would be asked for by 
the Government to carry out an effectual system of National 
Defence was intended to be alarmist, and it is well that it 
was promptly contradicted by an authority like Mr. Akers- 
Douglas. That the sum asked for will be large, there can 
be no doubt ; but how large can as yet be only approxi- 
mately guessed from the admission made by Sir Edward 
Clarke on the occasion of Mr. Akers-Douglas’s contradic- 
tion. Sir Edward emphasised the fact that the saving 
effected by Mr. Goschen’s financial scheme of last year 
would be sufficient to pay interest on £40,000,000, while 
Mr. Akers-Douglas afterwards hinted at certain profits 
which had been made out of Lord Beaconsfield’s Suez 
Canal investment. The truth, therefore, would seem to be 
that the sum demanded will be more than forty, but much 
less than a hundred, millions. 





Sik George TreveLyan must be a proud man. A Per- 
son—and one of some Distinction—has been found upon 
whom one of his closely-reasoned and drily-logical trains 
of argument has produced the desired effect. His triumph 
is all the greater, when it is remembered that this Illus- 
trious Convert is a man notorious for the rigid consistency 
of his public career, and the fixedness of his political 
opinions—is, in one word, Mr. Gladstone. Six weeks ago, 
that statesman, was ‘ not sure that it would be wise of us 
to give a political colour to the elections.’ Now that the 
Gladstonians have successfully hoodwinked the Conserva- 
tives in the London County Council elections, as well as 
in those in other parts of the country, the Great States- 
man thinks ‘that Sir George Trevelyan has rightly shown ’ 
that it would be wise. 





Mr. Batrour’s letter, in the Times and Scotsman (second 
edition) of Thursday, shows that this time he is determined 
hot to allow the seed of misrepresentation planted by Mr. 


Gladstone at Lord Rosebery’s performance in the Edin- 
burgh Corn Exchange to take root and grow. He has 
scorched it at once by a denial as courteous as it is ex- 
plicit and emphatic. It is a quality in Mr. Balfour’s utter- 
ances that there is never any doubt as to their meaning ; 
but that on this occasion, as on others, he will succeed in 
extorting an apology from Mr. Gladstone is doubtful. Mr. 
Gladstone only apologises to a lawyer's letter. 





Mr. O’Brien was again brought up for trial at Tralee on 
Monday last, and was on the following day sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. The proceedings partook 
largely of the character of those that had gone before. 
Mr. O’Brien posed as the political martyr, and Mr. Healy 
represented his interests. The latter gentleman first main- 
tained that one of the magistrates (Mr. Roche) should 
be excluded from trying the case because he is the sub- 
ject of constant attacks in United Ireland, and failing 
in this transferred his attack to the Divisional Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Turner, to whom he alluded in patriotic 
terms. On refusing to withdraw these expressions, he 
was very properly removed from the Court ; and so the 
‘loathesome farce ’"—to use an expression of one of the 
chief performers—came to an end. 





In an excellent letter to the Times of Tuesday, Mr. 
Howorth, M.P., effectually demolished the arguments 
attempted to be set up by the admirers of Mr. O’Brien. 
His criticism of the pretended distinction between poli- 
tical and other offences is admirable. The man who draws 
the sword is probably not so great a scoundrel, and is 
assuredly not so great a coward, as the man who blows the 
horn. Mr. O’Brien deserves the fate decreed to those 
who have aptitude and inclination only for the noisier and 
less dangerous work. 





TuHerRE are abundant signs that the progress of the 
Unionist cause is not confined to the West of Scotland. 
In the course of last week Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
meetings at Dundee and St. Andrews, and at both places 
was accorded a splendid reception. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches are above all things practical, and that delivered 
at Dundee on Friday night was no exception to the rule. 
He first demolished the claim of convicts under the Crimes’ 
Act to be treated as ‘political offenders.’ As he points 
out, there is no such thing as a political offender under 
that Act. Mr. O’Brien and the rest are simply law- 
breakers, and must suffer the ordinary penalties the law 
has prescribed. Whatever degradation there be consists, 
not in the punishment, but in the offence. After an elo- 
quent appeal on behalf of the loyal minority in Ireland, 
Mr. Chamberlain dealt with the Local Government ques- 
tion, advocating equal treatment to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and sketching a scheme of National Councils. 





On Saturday afternoon the right hon. gentleman de- 
livered a speech in St. Andrews, in reply to an address 
from the Liberal Unionists of the city. He recalled the 
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incidents immediately preceding the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and pointed out once more 
the weaknesses of that measure. He entered a protest 
against the attitude of the Home Rule party: that they 
should be entrusted with a majority in Parliament before 
they will reveal their proposals. An essential condition of 
constitutional legislation is that the people shall first have 
had an opportunity of considering the measures proposed. 
That opportunity is in this instance denied them. 





Ir seems likely that the severity of the closure will have 
to be increased before the session is very old. A certain 
very active section of the Opposition, led by Mr. Labou- 
chere, is said to meditate obstruction in order to whip up 
anew the subsiding interest in Irish matters, and particu- 
larly in the woes of the Un-Distrousered One. It is 
pleasing, therefore, to hear at the same time that the said 
‘active section ’ will find the Government not unprepared 
with an extinguisher. Should it be necessary, the Govern- 
ment, it is said, will propose that to make a motion of 
adjournment the assent of two hundred members shall be 
required instead of forty. 





Tue geography of childhood taught us that while the 
Spaniard is haughty and revengeful, the Italian is gay and 
treacherous. The more advanced knowledge of maturer 
years must now add that the latter is also eminently 
childlike. It appears that not even Mr. Gladstone’s 
powers of persuasion could induce the fishermen of Amalfi 
to accept of a gratuity ; and that the woman who keeps 
the waiting-room at some Italian railway station declined 
Mrs. Gladstone’s proffered fee, remarking, ‘ You are the 
wife of a very great man’ (or, a very great man’s wife). 
It is a pleasure to read that Mrs. Gladstone—who must 
by this time be something of an expert in gullibility—was 
‘much touched by this interesting though simple incident.’ 





Tue situation in France remains unchanged—so have 
the telegrams run for some days, the truth being that the 
situation has been continually changing. The outcome of 
all the fussing and intriguing seems to show that M. 
Freycinet is determined that whoever may be the nominal 
head of the new Ministry, it shall be dominated by him. 
M. Méline was selected by public opinion, and by M. Car- 
not, mainly because he has up to this point in his career 
kept pretty clear of discredit. His name is not associated 
with any of the mushroom Cabinets of the past eighteen 
years. M. de Freycinet, on the other hand, is a man of no 
inconsiderable ability, but whose whole life is absorbed 
in political intrigue. As a Foreign Minister, he means 
peace—first, because he hates the General, and secondly, 
because he is too busy plotting against his enemies at 
home to have time to make enemies for his country 
abroad. The last potentiality of all is that the much deside- 
rated Exhibition Cabinet will be the work of M. Tirard. 





M. Tisza is not in a happy way. He has long been 
unused to more than the shadow of opposition ; but now 
he has to deal with foes who evidently mean to compass 
his fall. Accused by Count Apponyi of dragging the 
royal prerogative into the mud to save himself, he has now 
to defend himself from the attacks of the most loyal as 
well as the most radical of his countrymen; and as in 
Hungary the loyal is the rule, the radical the exception, 
M. Tisza is as one who has stumbled upon a hornet’s nest. 





To pretend, as so many publicists do, that innate good 
feeling will ever keep Great Britain and America good 
friends, or will at all events preserve them trom becoming 
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avowed enemies, is cant; and the sooner that is recognised 
the better. The debate in the Canadian Parliament on 
Monday may serve to sharpen the perceptions of such as 
have hitherto fancied that Canada would never heed to 
the wooing of the United States. A motion in favour 
of allowing Canada to make her own commercial treaties 
was defeated by only 28 votes. Side by side with 
this not very exhilarating piece of news we find another 
which tells how an ingenious Congressman from Ohio 
proposes to personally conduct the members of the 
Canadian Parliament over the States, at the cost of the 
Treasury, by way of impressing them with the great all- 
searchingness of the American Eagle. The proposal is 
grotesque, no doubt; but the grotesque side of this 
American-Canadian question is very nearly exhausted, 
and before very long it will need to be considered in 
England with an earnestness which may develop into 
anxiety. 

Tue position upon the Afghan frontier is so far thickly 
obscured by interested Russian lies that it is almost im- 
possible}to get at the truth. It would seem, however, 
that nothing particular has happened. Ishak Khan is 
upon Russian territory, where he will be useful to play off 
against Abdur Rahman. At present there is nothing to 
fight about, and consequently there is no reason for alarm. 
It is not so long since the rebellion of Ishak that the 
Ameer should yet be anxious for more fighting. _ It is 
therefore very unlikely that he will do anything to bring 
the Russians down upon him. But that Russia is all eyes 
and ears upon the Afghan frontier, and that she will not 
allow the smallest chance of advantage to slip, we may be 
well assured. 

Tue news of an apprehended Maori raid in New 
Zealand is scarcely alarming; or, if it is alarming, 
it is only because it may shake the already shak- 
ing financial position of the colony. The rising headed 
by Te Kosti is not likely to be numerous, and it can be 
very easily localised. It has occurred near Gisborne in 
an out-of-the-way peninsula, remote from railways and 
roads, but easily accessible by sea from Auckland and 
Napier. It will be of intimate and peculiar interest to 
Scotsmen to note that Gisborne is in the North Island, 
while their kindred (who abound in New Zealand) are 
mostly to be found in the South Island, and more than 
600 miles from the point of disturbance. 


Tue President’s speech at the Academy Banquet had 
the merits—rare in after-dinner oratory—of frankness, 
sincerity, and intelligence. Also the matter was novel, 
while the effect appears to have been peculiar. So far as 
we know, Sir William’s confession that he considers the 
R.S.A. a purely Edinburgh institution, and that he believes 
it to be the duty of a corporation to prefer its own interests 
to those of the outsider, is unique in history. Academicians 
are believed to have held these theories from the first, but 
they are known to have held them in silence ; so that the 
speech, alike in quality and source and time, was found 
original in the highest degree. That it should also have 
been deeply resented is only to say that there is humbug 
in the air, and that painters are no more free of their 
environment than other men. 





Ir is proper to remark that the main result of it will 
probably be to put an end to that exclusive dealing 
which, as Sir William declared, the Academy has hitherto 
relied. There are rumours of reconstitution, a new charter, 
a wider basis, a loftier ideal, and all the rest of it ; and it is 
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said that the new blood is merely eager for election that 
it may have the privilege of giving other new blood a 
chance in its turn. All that is good—if somewhat doubt- 
ful—news. What is not doubtful is that the Academy 
is ripe for certain changes, and the sooner these changes 
__which should include the immediate election of some of 
the young Glasgow school—are made, the better for the 
Academy. 





TuereE is surely reason for uneasiness on account of the 
wild spirit of speculation which is abroad. Millions of 
pounds are being poured into the coffers of unknown 
promoters, who have mines of this in South America, or 
mines of that in South Africa. Gold mines and diamond 
mines are discovered at such a rate in the advertisement 
columns of the daily papers, that if half of them yield any- 
thing at all, gold and diamonds will be drugs in the 
market. One well-known financier, it is reported, can 
float a company a day, and the rush of new registrations 
of limited liability companies at Somerset House is extra- 
ordinary. A while ago sixteen companies were submitted 
for public examination, their capital averaging £116,000 
each. The aggregate was over £1,800,000, and the Goschen 
Stamp Duty was £1800. 





Once more Dr. Dawson Burns writes his letter to the 
newspapers, and tells us what the Drink Bill of the 
United Kingdom amounts to for last year. Civilisation, 
says he, will only begin when we have actually ‘trans- 
ferred the enormous money power now given to strong 
drink to purposes contributive to national well-being and 
virtue.’ The same train of thought would be equally pleas- 
ing with respect to butcher meat ; and it would be most 
interesting if some vegetarian Doctor of Divinity would 
oblige annually with the nation’s Beef Bill. 





Tue Inquiry Club of the Royal Northern Agricultural 
Society intends to carry on some very important investiga- 
tions during the forthcoming season. It is proposed to make 
a series of experiments on the relative advantages of cattle- 
feeding by grazing, soiling, and so forth, and also to con- 
sider the proportion of cattle which can be profitably bred 
and reared for feeding on arable farms with parts of the land 
in permanent pasture. The grass question is to have a pro- 
minent place in the experiments, which will be conducted 
with a view to ascertaining the most profitable modes of 
the manuring, tillage, and sowing of grass for alternate 
husbandry on various sorts of soils. All grass-seeds used 
must be guaranteed to grow at least 95 per cent. The 
success or failure of these experiments will evidently 
depend to a large extent on the staff of scientific advisers, 
which ought on no account to be one-sided. So far as the 
purely agricultural work is concerned, that cannot but be 
efficiently done, as it is in the hands of practical farmers. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF LORD ROSEBERY, Etc. 


[ is believed that to the Southern mind Lord 

Rosebery appears as a person of wit; and it must 
be owned that the view is not unnatural. In Scotland, 
however, where his utterances are more copiously re- 
ported, and his frequentation is larger, there have this 
some time past been serious doubts in respect of the 
quality of his speech, and grave suspicions that his 
claim to be considered an intelligent man must rather 
be based on what he leaves unsaid than on what he 
thinks it worth while to say. 

Those to whom this latter theory is precious will 
find much to comfort and to strengthen in the oration 
of Tuesday evening. The function was as solemn as a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone and the presence of Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor, M.P., the historical Black Man, and 
other gentlemen of light and leading in the Separatist 
interest, could make it. The hall was ‘ tastefully 
decorated’; the mottoes were more than common 
treasonable; the audience was large, noisy, and as 
select as possible ; the feeling with regard to Mr. Har- 
rington’s moustaches and Mr. O’Brien’s nether gar- 
ments, appears to have been all that the wildest Home 
Ruler could desire; and it might have been thought 
that here, if anywhere, was the place, and now or 
never was the time, to take the Home Rule ques- 
tion seriously, and advance a real argument or two 
in the enlightenment of those who have been in- 
structed to express their entire approval of Gladstonian 
tactics and the Gladstonian position. But Lord 
Rosebery was not of that opinion. He went over 
the old ground, and he repeated the old arguments, 
with the old audacious cheerfulness. He exhibited 
the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, and repeated the in- 
terpretation that intelligent Separatists were able 
to put upon Lord Salisbury’s famous slip of the 
tongue, with at least his wonted sprightliness 
and assurance, and altogether to the satisfaction 
of the Hon. Dadabhai himself, and those who had 
come out for to see him. He discoursed as airily 
as ever of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign in Scotland ; 
and though, for one or other reason, he forgot to 
attempt the pulverisation of that gentleman’s argu- 
ments, he succeeded in conveying the impression that, 
if he did not do so, it was only because he hadn’t time, 
or didn’t think it worth his while, or something of that 
sort. He took credit to himself and the other Glad- 
stonians—and that in quite the Gladstonian manner— 
for the passing of the Local Government Bill and other 
measures of the past session; and, with excellent taste 
and temper, he ignored the achievements in obstruction 
in the face of which Mr. Ritchie and his colleagues have 
had to do their work. Lightly he talked of federation ; 
lightly he avowed himself a kind of impossible Union- 
ist : lightly he suggested that, if Irish Protestants ob- 
ject to the domination of Irish Roman Catholics, in 
place of one Ireland, and that Ireland the birth-place of 
the historical Kilkenny Cats, there might easily be two, 
both in the enjoyment of Home Rule, and each resolved 
to let the other severely alone; lightly he carolled 
of East Perthshire, and Disestablishment, and the 
Cameronians, and Lord Lothian’s health, and Lord 
Nelson’s funeral, and many things besides. But the 
fact remains that having carefully prepared—and 
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rehearsed—his speech he declined, for so much as a single 
sentence, to permit himself to be taken seriously or to 
seem in earnest. He was so little in sympathy with the 
temper and the inspiration of his hearers that he never 
once so much as mentioned the Chief Secretary by 
name, only used the consecrated word, ‘ brutality, 
to escape him in a comparison, and spoke as few words 
of cheer about Mr. O’Brien’s pet weakness as the best 
—and most contemptuous—Unionist. In a word, he 
left the fighting part of the business to his honoured 
leader (whose letter remains as the type and example of 
what a Statesman’s communication to his lieges should 
not be), and to his distinguished colleague, the member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool. Well was it for 
him that there are still some patriots at large who are in 
some sort men of their hands. Upon a question of fact, as 
upon a matter of good feeling, Mr. T. P. O’Connor is 
hardly an authority. But his grammar is fairly good, 
and he is a better speaker than the great majority of the 
eighty or ninety honourable gentlemen who constitute 
(for three pounds a week and their board), that solid Irish 
vote to which the Separatist journalist delights so to 
refer. 

Was Lord Rosebery in earnest all the while? Did 
he mean anything of that he said? Did he say any- 
thing of that he really means? He is—as the Southron 
has discovered—so intelligent and clever that doubt is 
inevitable. What is evident is that he still believes to 
some extent in the capacities of the Gladstonian plat- 
form, is still conscious of the potentialities of indecision 
contained in the Gladstonian ticket, and still cherishes 
the pardonable delusion that he may be an excellent 
Foreign Secretary. What is not evident is the extent 
to which he holds these articles of his belief, and to which 
he is prepared to back his opinion. Was he perfectly 
plain and above-board, alike as regards his sympathies, 
and in respect of his intelligence, in this last conde- 
scending to his good subjects of Edinburgh ? Or was he 
not rather laughing in his sleeve at the farce itself and 
the actors (nameless and eminent) engaged in the work 
of presentation? Does he care three straws for the 
Hon. Dadabhai? Is he altogether at ease before his 
ancestors, when he recalls his intimacy with Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor? Can he reconcile to himself his reputa- 
tion as a man of brains with his reputation as the 
disciple and the devotee of a professional, Weathercock ? 
It is a case to state, and in stating it the difficulty is to 
be sure if the half of Lord Rosebery’s real ambition 
has, or has not, been told tous. Is he like Gallio, and 
does he care for none of these things? Or is he, like 
Mr. Gladstone, a believer for the moment in them all ? 
Or is he only a kind of sporting character, with a cer- 
tain love of fun, and a certain delight in the hazards of 
adventure? Has he a Dr. Jekyll? What is his Mr. 
Hyde? Success or not success, that is the question. 
Nothing is anything but doubtful except that the 
Southron is right, and that Lord Rosebery is certainly 
a person of wit. 





THE DUTY OF THE SCOTS MEMBERS. 


HE representatives of Scotland in the House of 
Commons have this session an opportunity such 

as they have not had for at least a decade. In virtue 
of a formal understanding with the Government, and of 
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an informal, but quite real, understanding with their 
English colleagues, they are to have the session in effect 
to themselves. No doubt the subject of National 
Defence is to be considered, and Irish Obstruction has 
to be reckoned with. But it is evident from the 
speeches, even of Radical economists, during the Recess, 
that, the patriotic instinct not being quite dead 
among us, there will be no difficulty in solving the 
one problem; while the application of the closure 
in that resolute spirit in which Mr. Balfour uses 
the resources of civilisation at his disposal in the 
shape of the ordinary laws in Ireland, will as effectually 
and as promptly dispose of the other. Not only is this 
the case, bit the Scottish members have their work 
at least half-done already. It is—thank Heaven !—no 
longer a question of discussing the Burgh Police Bill, 
which is to other measures what the whale is to other 
fishes. This once rudis indigestaque moles, having 
received an adequate amount of massage treatment in 
the Committee to which it was referred, is now not only 
presentable, but passable. The Universities Bill is 
practically in the same position. Mr. Esslemont— 
who, as a tradesman living in a University town, finds 
himself in the vicinity of the rose of culture, and is there- 
fore an authority on the Higher Education—may com- 
plain that the measure has not been discussed in the 
House of Commons. But for several years in succes- 
sion it has been amply discussed by the House of 
Lords, by the press, and by all those bodies in Scotland 
which are in any way interested in University Reform. 
Mr. Bryce has still to make his futile effort to galvanise 
into life the dead controversy on Tests. Mr. Wallace 
has still to dream his dream of remodelling the Scottish 
Universities on that of London. But, as a simple 
matter of fact, it is only the question of the constitu- 
tion of the Commission that will be created under the 
Bill that stands in the way of its passing ; and that, 
in turn, is a matter of adjustment and compromise. 
The Local Government Bill—regarded not on its 
merits, but as a measure of the first importance—un- 
doubtedly presents greater difficulties of the character 
of Parliamentary engineering than any of the other 
Scottish Bills of the session. But, in respect even of it, 
the representatives of Scotland are fortunate. They 
have the English Act before them. They have its 
excellences to copy, and still more its defects to avoid. 
If the English members were fortunate in having Mr. 
Ritchie to pilot their Bill through, their Scottish col- 
leagues have in Mr. Cochran Patrick, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Scotland, who will doubtless have 
the lion’s share in the moulding of the Scotch Bill into 
shape, an unrivalled expert in Local Government as it 
now exists. The very apathy which prevails through- 
out Scotland generally in regard to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill ought to indicate to our representatives what 
the line of their duty should be. Local Government 
rouses no party passions ; it is impossible to make any 
important provision of it a bone of contention 
between Unionist and Separatist. If need be, the 
Licensing Question in Scotland, like the Licen- 
sing Question in England, can be postponed with 
a view to its being settled on Imperial principles. In 
short, the very fact of a such a measure as the Local 
Government Bill being brought forward gives the 
Scottish members the chance of sinking all political 
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differences, and forming themselves into something like 
a homogeneous party. Many years ago Mr. Chamber- 
lain said at Swansea that the Scottish members had but 
to unite upon any question; and to show themselves 
united in Parliament, to have their views accepted 
without delay. What Mr. Chamberlain said then is 
equally true now. The Scottish members have but to 
form themselves into an informal Grand Committee on 
the Local Government Bill, and—provided, of course, 
they do not wander off into such devious political 
courses as Home Rule for Scotland—that measure will 
become in substance very much what they choose to 
make it. 

Our representatives ought to be made aware of the 
fact that this session they have, in the eyes of Scotland, 
not so much a character to make, as a character to re- 
trieve. Last year they were declared, times without 
number, and occasionally by some of themselves, to be 
the laughing-stock of their English, and even of their 
Irish, colleagues. They have certainly neither the quiet 
self-assertiveness of the one political section, nor the 
noisy pertinacity of the other. But, then, they have 
not—or, if they have, they have not exhibited—any 
special compensating political virtues of their own 
to enable them to do justice either to their country or 
to themselves. ‘They lack cohesion quite as much as 
they lack resolution. ‘They are regarded, in short, as 
the most parochial of legislators, and as full of those 
vices of envy, malice, and uncharitableness which mark 
the second-rate vestryman or the first-rate Police Com- 
missioner. ‘Their personal jealousies, it is believed, 


prevent them from effacing themselves foi che sake of 


their country or of any common cause. Whether these 
charges are well founded or not, there is no doubt as to 
their being so far justified by events. Session after 
session, the Scottish members, instead of uniting in 
February to do useful legislative work, have contented 
themselves in August with blaming some person or 
some circumstance—the Lord Advocate, or the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, or the fact of the Secretary not 
having a seat in the Cabinet—for such work not having 
been accomplished. Nothing has rendered the repre- 
sentation of Scotland in Parliament more contemptible 
than these annual and ineffective jeremiads. If the 
session which has just begun is a disappointment to 
Scotland, the constituencies—which are often intelligent 
—will know whom to blame. 


THE ASHBOURNE ACT IN SCOTLAND. 


PPE marvellous power of self-deception which is the 

keynote of Mr. Gladstone’s mastery was never 
more forcibly exemplified than in his energetic and 
reiterated assertion that the Irish Land Question was 
singular and unique. ‘The remedy which he prescribed 
was to be efficacious when exhibited in Ireland ; it was 
to be pernicious when taken elsewhere. The Irish 
tenant had rights and claims, based on his essentially 
peculiar position; but the tenant in Scotland who 
dared to set up similar claims, or to assert  simi- 
lar rights, was to be guilty of robbery, or of the 
more heinous crime of anti-Gladstonism. That the 
average Gladstonite should assimilate his leader's 
capacity of self-delusion is not surprising. But that 
intelligent beings beyond the Gladstonian pale could 
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believe, as they appear to have believed, that the prin- 
ciples embraced in the Gladstonian Irish legislation 
could long be restricted to Ireland, is still hard to 
understand. If, as a rule, the Irish tenants have 
improved their holdings, there is many a tenant in 
Scotland whose efforts and whose sacrifices excel, in 
extent and in effect, the effort and the sacrifice of a 
hundred of them; if, as a rule, Irish landlords have 
done little or nothing for the improvement of their 
estates, there are landlords in Ireland who have been 
splendide audaces in the efforts they have made to 
develop the resources of the land they own. On what 
ground, therefore, should the Scottish tenant, who has 
improved his holding, be denied the privileges extended 
to the Irish tenant in the same position? On what 
ground should the Scottish landlord be exempt «from 
statutory regulations which, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, are deemed salutary for his Irish brother ? 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his recent speeches in Scotland, 
struck a note which is not likely to die away with- 
out practical echo. But it is not easy to see how the 
exceptional benefits conferred on Irish tenants can be 
extended to Scotland. In Ireland, land such as is here re- 
ferred to,is worth at present eighteen years’ purchase ; in 
Scotland it is worth tweuty-seven. Ifa farm in Ireland, 
therefore, rents for £100 a year it is worth £1800, and 
an annuity of £72 for forty-nine years will pay the 
interest on the price, and provide the capital to pay off 
that price: the tenant will pay £28 less than he pays 
now, and will become the owner of his farm in the pro- 
cess of paying. But the Scotch farm will be worth 
£2700, and it will take £108 in forty-nine years to 
meet the interest on £2700 and pay that off; and a 
tenant in these days may well hesitate before virtually 
taking a fifty years’ lease at a rent in excess of that he 
pays. 

In Scotland, too, we have not yet attained to the 
whole beneficent result of Gladstonian administration. 
Our landlords do not welcome it as a boon to get even 
twenty-seven years’ purchase for the acres they have 
inherited, and which are endeared to them by the tradi- 
tions of centuries of possession. When a similar pro- 
blem was presented in England, Lord Salisbury, with 
his accustomed practical sense, pointed out the diffi- 
culty, and suggested the remedy. There are, he 
truly said, many acres held by owners, who are of at 
least questionable advantage, who have no particular 
affections and no particular traditions, and who will, in 
general, be only too glad to sell. The thing to do is 
to make the experiment on these: on the glebe lands 
and the capitular estates. 

This was the suggestion of a practical statesman, and 
we commend it to the consideration of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and of the land reformers in Scotland. If an insur- 
ance company, or any other commercial corporation go 
to Parliament for powers of investment, Parliament re- 
fuses to allow them to hold land, and compels them, if 
it falls into their hands, to realise it within ten years. 
It is justly thought to be contrary to public policy that 
corporations should hold land ; why, then, are the over- 
grown charities to be exempt from this salutary pro- 
vision? St. Andrews has been impoverished by land- 
owning; Gordon’s College, and some other charities, can- 
not be altogether happy in their position of landowners, 
though it may give vicarious importance to their 
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governors. And there are other drawbacks of a deli- 
‘ate nature to the holding of land by civic or quast-civic 
corporations, of which we have had a notable example 
quite recently at our own doors. It does not tend to edifi- 
cation to have a charitable trust engaging in speculative 
transactions in building land, entering into rivalry 
with private enterprise, and running up the excessive 
value of land useful for building purposes. 

If, then, it be 
both that the number of landowners should be in- 
creased, and that the holding of land by corporations 
should be discouraged, we would first apply the prin- 
ciple of the Ashbourne Act to those bodies whose souls 
cannot be harrowed by the operation, and whose 








as we believe—for the public benefit, 


tenants are likely to prove better landowners than their 
present landlords. ‘These corporations—and they only— 
have really possessed themselves of that mythical form 
of wealth which is neither made nor saved : the * un- 
earned increment” which so conspicuously betrayed its 
discoverers by disappearing while they diagnosed it. 
Wealth does not grow: it is either made by labour, or 
saved by sacrifice and self-denial. But corporations, 
though they neither toil nor spin, yet clothe themselves 
with wealth: they endure no self-denial and make no 
sacrifice ; every beneficiary in his turn will take all 
he can get, and will leave nothing he can help to 
futurity. There is no reason why governors should 
be allowed either to starve the present by retaining 
land with its uncertain return, or to indulge in interest- 
ing speculations in building estates at the cost and 
risk of the present, in order to enrich posterity. ‘The 
country will not suffer, but gain, if they are arrested 
in their career. 


THE GLASGOW SURPLUS. 


TINUE Glasgow Exhibition Surplus bids fair to reach 

the substantial sum of £45,000, and the Glasgow 
citizens are speculating as to what they will do with 
it. Ina general way, the intentions of the promoters 
of the big show is clear. 

It is provided in the Articles of Association * that 
any property remaining after the winding up of the 
Association shall be given, or transferred, to the Cor- 
poration of the City of Glasgow, to be applied by it 
in or towards erecting, equipping, and maintaining a 
gallery of art, or a museum of science and art, or other- 
wise in promoting science and art in Glasgow.” There 
can be little doubt that the surplus will be devoted to 
a single object, and not be split up and divided amongst 
a host of hungry claimants. The feeling of the Execu- 
tive would be dead against any such proposal, and 
rightly. ‘The general sense of the community is 
settling down to the opinion, that what they will do 
with it is to erect a Picture Gallery and a Museum of 
Art and Science. 

Glasgow possesses a Gallery and Collection of Pictures 
bequeathed to her by a citizen ; the collection of pic- 
tures,especially those by Old Masters, is more than fairly 
good ; the galleries are badly lit ; and underlying them 
is arange of shops—bakers’ and others—whereby the 
pictures are exposed to peril of fire and water. <A 
Museum of Art and Science she lacks, save for the 
old Kelvingrove House, where the Jubilee Gifts were 
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displayed last summer. Of an Archeological Museum 
she has not even the shadow; hence many priceless 
relics pass to others which would be gifted to the 
city. It would be wise te turn the windfall to account 
by endowing the city with a sufficient Gallery, which 
would soon be enriched with pictures, the gift of her 
citizens: a corresponding Museum of Art and Science 
—nowhere of greater utility than in a great manu- 
facturing city; and a home for archeological treasures, 
Assuming that a decision is come to on these lines, 
two questions emerge: How can those objects he 
best attained 2? and On what site shall the buildings 
be placed ? 

There is a conflict of opinion as to the fittest site, 
The option lies between (1) a city site and () 
the site on which stood, or rather still stands, the 
Exhibition building. In favour of the first it is 
claimed that the galleries and their contents would 
be more accessible to the majority of the citizens, 
Against it is the fact that a city site is exceedingly 
costly, is necessarily limited, and admits of no future 
extension: with the further consideration that galleries 
and a museum built on the line of a dull street can 
never be popular nor well-frequented. 

There are obvious considerations which favour the 
Exhibition site, and more than counterbalance any 
drawbacks which attach to it. It is the property 
of the citizens, and it is practically unlimited in ex- 
tent, and admits of indefinite extension of the build- 
ings, as the growth of the city may demand. There is 
a picturesque beauty in the surroundings which would 
lend attractiveness and charm to a house of art placed 
by the banks of the Kelvin. Even cultured persons 
as a rule would hardly spend a summer holiday in art 
galleries abutting on a common-place thoroughfare. 
But the multitudes who would throng these galleries 
might combine art-education with the freedom and 
luxury of outdoor life. 

A full stream of amusement flowed through the 
Exhibition grounds, morning and evening, all the sum- 
mer through. What were the attractions? What 
but the pictures, objects of beauty, feats of mechanical 
skill within the buildings ? what but music, the land- 
scape, pleasant companionship» the grounds  with- 
out? These same features could be perpetuated on 
the same site. The pictures would be there, and the art 
objects : in wet weather the floor space of the Museum 
could be utilised for a concert hall; while the grounds 
would be available for music and the rest. Again, the 
contents of the present Museum might be transferred 
to the new buildings, and the old Kelvingrove Man- 
sion-House, with its many rooms and venerable asso- 
ciations, might in its turn be fashioned into a model 
Archzological Museum. 

It need scarce be said that the work could not 
be done for £45,000. But, if the scheme commends 
itself to their judgment, there are citizens in Glasgow 
proud enough of their city, and interested enough 1m 
the lives of its dwellers, to provide whatever further 
moneys are needed. Of course, it need not all be done 
at once. But it is best, like the old cathedral builders, 
to plan on a generous scale: to complete even a stately 
fragment of a noble pile, and leave it as an heritage to 
the next generation, in the full faith that they will 
complete the design. 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN NYASSALAND. 


HE E mpire is not greatly concerned for the 
thunderbolts launched by bellicose Portuguese 
journ: als, even though the language be fiery, and we 
Britons accused of much that we have not yetdone. So 
long as Portugal only fulminates at home, it matters 
little ; but when she seeks to carry her theories into prac- 
tice, we must sce that it is in accordance with our inte- 
rests. With a majesty of conception worthy of a greater 
country, she claims from shore to shore a broad belt of 
the creat African continent. 
the Ophir of Solomon was supposed to lie near the Zam- 
besi, Portuguese cavaliers and priests joined in making 


lor a century or so, when 


voyages of discovery, and were to some extent rewarded 
in their search. But as gold was not to be found with- 
out toil and danger, they discovered as productive a 
medium of exchange in the natives of the district blessed 
with their presence. ‘Their old adventurous spirit died 
out, and soon they contented themselves with occupy 
ing a few ports on the coast of the Indian Ocean 
and two or three points on the Zambesi, and existing 
chiefly by the export of slaves and ivory. And because 
of this coast occupation, the Portuguese now claim 
the country behind, to the extent of no man knows 
whither. 

Britain, however, has long had her attention turned 
on Nyassa. Passing through these coast settlements of 
the Portuguese, our great countryman, Livingstone, 
pioneered towards Nyassaland, and reached and tra- 
velled round a large part of Lake Nyassa. At his 
death Scots Missions took up his work, and, with 
characteristic energy and wisdom, launched a steamer 
on the blue waters of Nyassa. Scots commerce 
was not far behind, and pushed on by Nyassa to 
Lake Tanganyika. In those early days ten years ago— 
for the strides made in exploration and development 
during that short period are wonderful—Portugal 
agreed to let goods pass through her possessions to the 
interior on payment of a moderate transit duty only. 
The River Ruo, a tributary of the Shiré, was admitted 
to be the furthest spot over which she had any shadow 
of control. But, reports reaching the coast of the 
prosperity of her British neighbours, she determined 
to start a new African era, and extend her dominion 
over Nyassaland. She cancelled her transit tariff, she 
substituted duties amounting to fifty or sixty per 
cent. on the value of goods, she sent exploring ex- 
peditions towards Nyassa. A grand expedition, 
furnished with all the latest scientific and travelling 
accessories, accompanied by a hundred Zulus, and 
led by a famous Portuguese explorer, left Mozambique 
for Ny: assa in 1886. ‘The great Serpa Pinto soon re- 
turned, but his second in command, Lieutenant Car- 
doso, reached Nyassa with the starving remnant of the 
expedition, and, being assisted with food and supplies 
by British traders, he was able to reach the Coast vid 
Blant tyre. Nothing great was accomplished for geo- 
grap shy, as the district had already been traversed by 
various British officials and missionaries, but it was re- 
markable as having been the first Portuguese expedi- 
tion to reach Nyassa, And it accomplished one thing. 
A small chief or headman was induced to accept a 
paper purporting to be a treaty with Portugal. His 
paramount chief was so incensed at this that he drove 
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the man from the country. But this so-called treaty, 
made with a headman, who had instantly to decamp, 
is by far the most tangible claim that Portugal can lay 
to Nyassa. 

And Portugal is now, presumably on account of 
these claims, seriously endangering British interests in 
Nyassaland. Scotland especially knows well what our 
countrymen have done in the region. Missionary sta- 
tions have been formed at a dozen points, which have 
been centres of light and civilisation, and where the 
missionaries have not only taught the natives, but 
have often by their personal influence been able to 
avert war among the different tribes. Legitimate com- 
merce, too, has pushed onwards till, at the north of 
Nyassa, it has met, and been attacked by, the forces of 
that deadly Mohammedan commerce, the slave-trade, 
which resents with all its might the pacification of any 
part of what it considers its special slave-preserve. 
Roads have been constructed; and __half-a-dozen 
steamers, large and small, are navigating these inland 
lakes and rivers. When the Arabs attacked the British 
stations, artillery and other munitions of war had to 
be introduced, for the defence of life and property, by 
the diplomatic aid of the British Government. Alto- 
gether an immense expenditure has been incurred by this 
country, not only of money but of life. And precisely at 
this moment, when the powers of our advance-guard are 
strained to the utmost in their struggle with the slave- 
traders in the north, our Portuguese neighbours see fit 
to send out an expedition, numbering 1000 men, led by 
the same Lieutenant Cardoso, and composed of Zulu 
warriors and armed natives and traders, with large quan- 
tities of guns and powder for sale to the Arabs! Each 
mail brings news of their progress. With true Portu- 
guese wisdom, they have chosen the rainy reason to travel 
in, and their carriers are said to be dying of hunger ; but 
several small chiefs are reported to have accepted flags, 
and there should be no obstacle that could not be over- 
come with such a force. They had passed the Ruo, 
by several days’ march; but their danger and that to 
Britain lay ahead of them. | What so natural for the 
powerful Arabs at the south of Lake Nyassa, on 
learning of the approach of a great armed band intent 
on taking the whole country, as to think that they 
are approaching at our request, and to identify their 
acts with ours? The natural effect would be the 
closing of the Shiré River, where it leaves the Lake, 
by strongly guarding it on either side, with the inevit- 
able climax of a terrible disaster to all the white men 
on the Lake. 

Portugal, in a word, is endangering all that has been 
done and spent by this Empire, to extend a power 
notoriously insufficient to occupy the country allowed 
to be her own. Frequently it is not safe to cross the 
channel that divides the small island of Mozambique 
from the mainland for fear of the natives. At the 
other ports it is not uncommon for the inhabitants to 
have to take refuge on the ships in harbour. When 
the natives rose in insurrection against the Portuguese 
in the Zambesi district, the Portuguese soldiers moved 
on, and it was a volunteer band of foreigners that 
quelled the revolt. Last vear, the Zambesi_ traffic 
was stopped by a certain Bonga, who for many 


vears has periodic: ally closed the river to naviga- 
tion. Surely it is time for this country—for Scotland 
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especially—to insist that the Government request our 
little neighbour, in prosecuting any grand schemes of 
hers on paper, which she has not power to carry out, to 
prosecute them only where Great Britain has no real 
vital interests at stake. 





EAST PERTHSHIRE. 


HE defeat of the Unionist candidate in East Perth- 
shire surprised nobody. It was known that he 
could not succeed ; the most that was hoped of him 
was that he would win over a certain number of votes. 
‘If Mr. Boase, we said some weeks ago, ‘ neither wins 
nor very considerably reduces the Gladstonian majority, 
then the present contest will be an even greater tactical 
mistake than the last’; and the fact that in 1889 he 
polled 131 less than Mr. Graham Murray in 1885 is only 
a proof that our theory was the right one, and that the 
Unionist managers should not again have attempted a 
scratch contest. In this there is no reflection on Mr. 
Boase. We have no right to blame him for the alleged 
half-hearted co-operation of the Liberal Unionists ; and 
it was not his fault that the register, as seems usual in all 
Scottish constituencies, had for years been untended by 
the local Tory agents and organisations; it was not his 
fault that the little time at his disposal prevented him 
from speaking in all the districts; he was not respon- 
sible for the insufficient canvassing of his committees ; 
he was no more to blame for Mr. Carew’s arrest than for 
the popularity of Sir John Kinloch. The truth is, that 
possible local candidates may not have been plentiful, 
but that, all the same, the selection of a stranger to 
fight the forlorn hope, though it says little for the 
patriotism of the local lairds, can be regarded in no 
other light than one flattering to the stranger. Mr. 
Boase, it must seem to some, has been butchered to 
make an Irish holiday; and to complete the inverted 
picture, the young barbarians were not wanting. Lord 
Stormont and Colonel Sandeman were mobbed, and Sir 
James Richardson was even more severely handled by 
the playful victors. 

It is profitless to manufacture excuses for defeat. 
Mr. Carew’s arrest does not explain the increased 
Separatist poll of 500; Mr. O’Brien’s antics are also 
insufficient to do so; the intellectual fitness of the 
Separatist candidate for his mission is probably 
weightier than either. At any rate, the thing is 
done, and cannot now be mended. ‘ He that wrestles 
with us, says Burke, ‘strengthens our nerves, and 
sharpens our skill. Our, antagonist is our helper’: 
and, as it seems to us, it is here that comfort lies. 
Viewed in this way, East Perthshire may not seem an 
unmitigated evil. Let us hope it is the last lesson, and 
that it will teach us something. ‘ Early and provident 
fear is the mother of safety.” Let people awake to the 
fact that the future of the Empire—so far, at least, as 
Scotland is concerned—is actually in danger, and the 
result will be safety. It is still early ; will our managers 
be provident? Will candidates come forward now ? 
Will Liberal Unionists and Conservatives at length 
recognise that the cause is a common cause, and the 
danger a common danger ? 

When we see candidates in the field for West Edin- 
burgh, for Ayr, for Elgin, for Stirlingshire, and for 
East-Lothian, we shall begin to be hopeful ; provided 
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that these things happen soon. After these there are 
many other constituenciesto be seen to; but till these 
are cared for, and well cared for, we shall continue to 
despair of the managers of the Unionist party, and 
continue to fear that ‘the best prophet of the future 
is the past.” 


SOCIALISM JN EXCELSIS. 


HE persistency with which Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
claims the necessity of a scheme of Free Educa- 
tation ; the aggressive demand of Mr. Schnadhorst and 
his Radical allies on the London County Council that 
powers shall be given to the Council to ‘create and to 
hold’ improved dwellings for the working classes ; the 
recent resolution submitted to the London School 
Board that hungry children shall be fed in the schools 
at the ratepayers’ expense; the inclination of the 
Government to devise Socialistic legislation in several 
directions : these widely various notable facts emphasise 
for all who watch the drift of politics the impression 
that Socialism has now secured a hold of the body 
politic from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head. There is not a corner of our national life which 
socialistic practice or socialistic theory has not touched, 
or threatened to touch. 
perception and unprejudiced feeling who do not admit 


There are few people of clear 


that there are difficulties and injustices in our general 
life which need redress; but they must be foolish, in- 
deed, who, when they get to understand what are the 
socialistic remedies, do not see that the cure would be 
worse than the disease: that in place of local irritant 
affections in a fairly healthy body, there would gradu- 
ally supervene a great, deep-seated debility, destructive 
of the whole life. 

Now it is notorious that the remedies of State 
Socialism have been discredited wherever they have 
been applied, and the question is, why should they 
be used in preference to others? What prompts 
to their use? Is it expediency or injustice? We 
are told, for instance, that since we have made ele- 
mentary education compulsory, it follows logically 
and justly that we should make it free; it is but 
fair, we are told, that, as we compel children to come 
in, we should not make them pay for what we give 
them ; it would cost little more to let all fees slide, and 
it would relieve School Boards of the intolerable friction 
of prosecutions. The argument is not satisfactory. If 
it is but simple justice to make, say, one million 
taxpayers, who pay for their own children’s educa- 
tion out of their own pockets, pay also the school- 


pence of the children of thirty millions or so of 


poor people, there is no clear reason why the one million 
should not also pay the cost of feeding and clothing the 
children of the thirty millions: and that without 
having any check upon their indefinite multiplication. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that if we pass the one 
point, we shall reach the other in time. Facilis 
descensus. We started on the precious slope about 
twenty years ago, when we made elementary education 
compulsory : that was the first mistake of the Socialistic 
We shall probably con- 
tinue, and some years hence discover (what many have 
discovered long since) that the education which we 
have made compulsory, and propose to make free, is a 


series we seem committed to. 
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commodity that is dear at any price :‘ that it is not 
merely a worthless superfluity, but an actual obstruction. 

So with the other nostrums of State Socialism. They 
cannot be justified on the ground of justice or of expe- 
diency, and they are condemned by their undoubted 
tendency to weaken the fibre of men and destroy their 
individuality. There are many who halt between two 
opinions ; from humane, and particularly from patriotic, 
considerations, they doubt whether it would not be well 
to bow the knee to this new Baal. All the forces (they 
are told, and they believe) of modern civilisation are 
Socialistic: the most cultivated, and active, and pro- 
gressive nation in the world is (they are told) the 
German, and its successes in all fields have been won 
under the most thorough and the most despotic system of 
State Socialism. Ought we not, then (they ask), if we 
would not be left irretrievably behind in education, 
activity, and progress, to set our house in order on a 
We British have in the past enjoyed 
a reputation above all peoples for individual energy 


Socialistic basis ? 
and initiative. Our most notable successes in com- 
merce, science, what not, have been private adventures ; 
many of our most famous victories have been soldiers’ 
battles. Supposing we went only as far as the Germans 
have gone towards a complete system of State Socialism, 
we should be as the Germans—all educated and all dull 
alike ; we should march and work in well-drilled gangs ; 
we should be subdued by a severe uniformity, and in- 
vaded by a dreary pessimism; we should lose that 
enthusiasm of original effort which is the very salt of 
our life; and we should lose completely all proper 
understanding of art and literature. We should gain, 
that is to say, certain things that are of doubtful and 
transient value in national life; and we should lose 
certain other things which the history of mankind has 


shown to be the most precious possession of a race. 


JOHN BULL IN WALES. 





PINUE ‘great disagreeable people’ of a recent satirist 
is far superior in truth and energy to Bonaparte’s 
* perfide Albion, 


being somewhat less quick of wit—than his neighbours ; 


John Bull is rather less perfidious— 


but he is a great deal more disagreeable, for he has never 
yet learned even to feign consideration for other people’s 
feelings. It is this that gets him cordially disliked 
wherever he sets that solid, strong, masterful foot of 
his, even while he is respected for his Roman sense of 


Justice and his inflexible regard to what he holds to be 


his duty. It has been revealed to him that not to be 
English is both a fault and a misfortune; and the 
circle is completed by the deduction that, whatever 
your colour, to be English is to be saved from destruc- 
tion. A good deal of mischief has been done, and is 
still doing, by this narrowness of view—-this inability 
to conceive that there may perchance be people who 
thrive better on other forms of food than roast beef 
and plum-pudding. Not to go beyond the United 
Kingdom, very much of the miserable Irish Question 
ean be traced back thereto; and still nearer home, 
this same root of bitterness has borne the same fruit. 
Even Professor Freeman will find some difficulty in 
establishing the descent of the Welsh from those fair- 
haired, blue-eyed heroes of his. 


They are a people 
part, with their own language and their own tradi- 
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tions, and are as little disposed as ever to sink their 
identity or forget the past. In his dealings with them 
John Bull has had ample opportunity of self-realisation. 
It was a war of extermination, and not merely of con- 
quest, that Mr. Freeman’s darlings waged. ‘They did 
not seek to absorb, but to destroy: as if, indeed, they 
were the chosen people, and all others were Canaanites 
accursed of God. And whatever other characteristics 
their descendants may in the course of centuries have 
eliminated or developed, this one‘still remains: a little 
modified, it may be, but in its essence unchanging and 
unchangeable. But all attempts at stamping out 
the old Cymric nationality have failed, and failing 
have made the Cymri cling to them with pride; and 
in the meantime many mischiefs have been wrought. 
Not the least of these is the present ecclesiastical con- 
dition of Wales. Fully three-fourths of the population 
are alienated from the Church, and are formed into 
vigorous communities of Nonconformity. The Libera- 
tionists long since took note of this, and laid their 
lines for a war of Disestablishment. ‘They have, it 
need scarce be said, no special interest in the spiritual 
well-being of the Welsh; but they have all along 
been clever enough to perceive that Disestablishment 
in Wales may develop into Disestablishment in Eng- 
land, and that Disestablishment anywhere is always a 
capital party cry. For the Church in Wales is not a 
separate organisation, such as the Church of Ireland 
used to be. The Church in Wales is part and parcel 
of the Church of England as much as the Church in 
Lancashire or the Church in Devon. It is true that 
there are four Welsh sees ; but that only signifies that 
the dioceses of the Bishops?of: St. Davids, St. Asaph, 
Bangor, and Llandaff are situated in that part of 
England which is called Wales. And every difficulty 
that can be suggested in the way of disestablishing a 
part goes to increase the leverage that can be used 
against the whole. 

A resolute and skilful attempt to meet the Libera- 
tionists on this their chosen ground was made by the 
late Dean of Bangor. Dean Edwards was in every 
sense a Welsh ecclesiastic, and in none a mere dignitary 
of the Church of England ; andjhis views as to why the 
Welsh people are alienated from the Establishment, 
as set forth in his Wales and the Welsh Church 
(London: Rivingtons) deserve the most serious con- 
sideration. The schism, he tells us, is not to be 
described as doctrinal: it certainly was not at its 
origin, it has hardly become so even yet. In its 
essence it is patriotic, or (to be even more exact) 
linguistic. ‘To the Welshman Welshfis still a living 
language. He can often speak English as well, but more 
often he cannot ; and, whatever his accomplishment, he 
insists upon preferring his own tongue to that of the 
stranger. Luckily for him, the Tudors ruled at the 
Reformation ; and, whether it was an effect of avowed 
political sense or a result of their Welsh blood, the 
Tudors gave him a native clergy, with a Bible and a 
liturgy of his own. In this way the Reformation 
triumphed in Wales as thoroughly as it failed in ITre- 
land, where it was introduced in a foreign shape and 
garb. The Tudor policy was continued by the Stuarts ; 
but with the Hanoverians came a change. Between 
1558 and 1715 there were nearly fifty Welsh bishops ; 
and between 1715 and 1870 there was"hardly one. Nor 
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was this the worst: to the high places in the 
Welsh Church the English bishops preferred their 
own kindred and their own friends, and left the 
native clergy only such preferment as it was not 
worth an Englishman’s while to hold. These im- 
ported ecclesiastics could seldom speak intelligibly 
in the only language their people could under- 
stand, and had perforce to confine their ministrations 
to the English settlers and the local gentry. ‘To 
the Cymri at large they were only foreigners and in- 
truders ; and the thirty-five Dissenting meeting-houses 
of 1715 have increased and multiplied to some three 
thousand. John Bull’s policy was partly (and natur- 
ally) to provide for his own, and partly (and naturally) 
to utilise the Establishment as a means of Anglicising 
the land ; and the result has been the creation of a con- 
dition of things in Wales which constitutes not only 
the most needless menace, but also the greatest danger, 
to the Church of England which our rulers have to 
face. A proof that Lord Salisbury recognises both, and 
is desirous of meeting the one and averting the other by 
a return to the wise and patriotic Tudor policy, is his 
recent appointment of Mr. Edwards to the Bishopric of 
St. Asaph. It is not too late for a course of such sane 
and non-heroic action, to make the Church in Wales 
as loyal and living a part of the Establishment as any 
Diocese in England. 





THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HERE can be no doubt that, as T'he Scotsman has 
just been at some pains to show, the relations 
between the English Treasury and the Scottish National 
Gallery are preposterous. ‘The ‘Treasury grant to the 
National Gallery in London is £30,000; that to the 
National Gallery in Dublin is £5000; that to the 
National Gallery in Edinburgh is zero. There is the 
whole affair in a nut-shell; and it is plain that while 
such statements remain exact, the argument that Scots 
interests are even as English in the regard of the Im- 
perial Government will continue to be as much at vari- 
ance with fact as Mr. Gladstone’s last. 

It is proposed that at this juncture the Edinburgh 
Municipality should take action in the matter to the 
extent of volunteering to devote a sum of (say) £2500 
a year to the necessities of the Scottish National 
Gallery, on condition that the Treasury advance 
an equal amount. The idea, as it appears to us, 
is excellent ; and we do not doubt that it might be 
mooted with a fair chance of success. Five thousand 
a year is not too much for such a purpose ; and it will 
scarce be argued in any quarter, or on any provocation, 
that the Scottish National Gallery is an undeserving 
object of such beneficence. The truth is, indeed, 
that, next to the National Gallery in London, it is 
the most important, and in some ways the best and 
the most useful, collection of the kind within the 
bounds of the Empire. As compared with the Dublin 
Gallery, for instance, its claims are irresistible. For 
one thing, Edinburgh is in its way an art centre, and 
Dublin is not. The quality of the work that is done 
in the former city is not, it may be, the best that can 
be imagined ; but it is infinitely better than that of the 
stuff which is being produced in Dublin. Here there 
is tradition, there is a certain ideal, there is some 
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accomplishment, there has always been a quick and 
active interest in art, there is just now a living, breath- 
ing ambition of improvement, the effect of which can 
hardly fail of being salutary in kind, and may—and 
probably will—be considerable in degree. Now jn 
. ait — : . tai bd . ray , a . . . 
Dublin there are none of these things. The Exhibitions 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy are paved with inten- 
tions of a sort, and that is all that can be said of them, 
The Irish conventions in art were alien in origin, and 
are effete in fact ; the Irish standard of accomplishment 
is about as high as that which obtains in the Arts and 
Crafts ; interest, ideal, ambition—all are amateur in 
But the Keeper of the 


National Gallery is a gentleman of infinite tact and 


kind and ineffectual in degree. 


energy and taste ; and, with the help of the Treasury, 
he is forming a collection which promises, if his reign 
be long enough, to be only second to the great central 
Gallery in London. 

Plainly, therefore, the right of the Scottish National 
Gallery to a part in the national fund for the 
advancement of art, is beyond dispute. Its position 
is so good, indeed, and its pretensions are so just, 
that—it would seem—it has but to ask and have; 
and the sooner it begins asking the sooner will a 
certain argument in favour of Home Rule in Scotland 
be removed beyond the reach of the Scots Home Ruler. 
But in matters of this sort the Treasury is not often 
caught ina melting mood. It is notorious that Edin- 
burgh is one of the wealthiest of British cities, and it 
is pretty certain that Mr. Goschen is not the man to 
believe in the reality of a plea for state aid which is 
supported by no practical proof that any feeling is 
aroused, and that the city means business. ‘To ap- 
proach him on the grounds that Edinburgh has a right 
to be rated with Dublin as a recipient of Imperial 
bounty, would be to be sent away empty of ev erything 
but rebuffs. But it is very feasible that, were the 
municipality in earnest, and were it proved that a 
living, working interest in the condition of the Scottish 
National Gallery does actually exist in Edinburgh, the 
£5000 a year (to spend on good pictures !) might very 
soon become a delightful reality. 

Redit et virgo! It should, of course, be spent upon 
Old Masters, and nothing else ; and to make room for 
these the Gallery would have to be cleared of the work of 
living men. For them a new place would be found, and 
Edinburgh at last would have its Luxembourg, and be 
able to reserve its Louvre for none but appropriate 
inmates. ‘The gain to both sides would be enormous. 
There are few occasions when it is hard to be patriotic ; 
but a visit to the National Gallery is, for obvious 
reasons, not one of them. For instance, we have 
amongst us one of the finest Watteaus in Britain, and 
one of the greatest Ruysdaels in the world ; and to pass 
from either to any of the diploma pictures included 
in the collection is to have it forced upon you that the 
art of Scotland is (as it were) a trifle incomplete. 
To reverse the experience, and leave a diploma picture 
for (let us say) the group of Van Dycks, is to  pro- 
duce the same effect, but on a larger and more startling 
scale. It is felt that good work should be neighboured 
by good work, and that to jumble it up with work that 
is (to put it soberly) less good is to be neither just nor 
generous to either. In London the Diploma Gallery is 
a place apart; and a Scottish National Gallery that 
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hould be worthy of Edinburgh and a spending income of 
Ss > ° . . 

£5000 a year, would certainly begin by borrowing from 
the Freach, and resolutely excluding from its precincts 
the work of any master who may have been less than 


thirty years in his grave. 


WHAT HE OUGHT TO HAVE SAID. 


ALECTORS and friends! My opponent has mor- 
d riced, 
I find that I’m really the man of your choice, 

I have got to the last of that Blessed Deer-Forest, 
I’m a Gladstonite cipher! I breathe and rejoice ! 

I rejoice, and am proud, now the pangs of election 
Are over and done, and the heckled has peace, 

To reflect (though I’m not very good at reflection) 
That I sit as a Goose for a district of Geese. 


I agree that the Old Man’s our only adviser ; 
[ share in your views about breaking the law ; 

I am nursed with you all on Dundee Advertiser ; 
I profess with you all the Religion of Jaw ; 

I think Campbell-Bannerman real argumentative ; 
I long with the rest to see chaos let loose ; 

In fact I°m your fit and complete representative, 
And I thank you, as Geese, for electing a Goose. 


MODERN MEN. 
LEWIS MORRIS. 


‘OME people, not wholly illiterate, have been known to 
admit that they could only regard the wonderful 
success of Mr. Lewis Morris as an author with a feeling 
closely akin to stupefaction. Their bewilderment is not 
inexcusable. Poetry, we are told, is a drug in the market. 
The genius of Tennyson and of Browning, as of Shelley 
and Keats before them, dawned slowly on the general 
reader. But here is a writer of verse (verse is a conveni- 
ent euphemism in speaking of the body of this eminent 
author's work) whose books run into new editions as swiftly 
as the most scandalous autobiographies, or as novels which 
the libraries have boycotted. No doubt, Mr. Lewis Morris 
obtained a testimonial certifying to his genius from Mr. 


Gladstone. But even that does not completely solve the 
mystery. Let us try, then, if we can make it a little 
clearer. 


To the Puritan middle class, poetry is, and ever has been, 
avain thing and a perilous. ‘Their favourite conception 
ofa poet has ever been that of a dishevelled and gene- 
rally inebriate destroyer of souls. The Puritan matron is 
haunted by an impression that poetry leadeth to divorces 
and breach of promise cases, the criminal suffering in the 
Witness-box for what he has taught in song. To these 
Views must be added the belief that there was once an 
immoral people called the Greeks, who carved shameless 
naked statues, and went about with very little clothing. 
And there, in a nut-shell, you have the opinions on things 
rhythmic and Hellenic which find favour with the Puritan 
middle class of Merry England, and of Bonnie Scotland, 
and, it may be, of Gallant Little Wales also. Neverthe- 
less, when Mr. Lewis Morris produced an ‘epic’ (so called 
because it consisted of a series of short stories), dealing 
with those very Greeks, the book went straight home 
to the great heart of Philistia. And the fact was easily 
explicable. For here were Greek gods and goddesses 


Whose true sphere was not the peaks of Olympus, 
but the platform of Exeter Hall. Here was Apollo 
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declaiming like any curate suffering from floridity 
of style. Here was Juno discoursing as elegantly as 
a young schoolmistress with literary aspirations. Here 
was the writer for whom Philistia had waited so long. 
His work was evidently poetry, for it was broken into 
separate lines. His admirers had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they, too, could appreciate verse and Hellenic 
legends as well as any of your pretenders to the loftiest 
higher culture. 

And so it has been all through this great writer’s career. 
The people who admire him are dead to verbal music and 
the magic of cunningly woven words. They like sermons, 
and they get them from Mr. Lewis Morris. They like vague 
and shallow optimism, and fragments of science served up 
with pietistic platitudes ; and sometimes they like absolute 
nonsense. And all these things they find in the works of 


Mr. Lewis Morris as they never were combined before in- 


the works of a single writer. 

Nothwithstanding his tendency to echo the lines of 
other men, Mr. Morris's style has strongly marked charac- 
teristics of its own. He is the greatest master of the 
cheville that the world has seen. In his command of con- 
ventional epithet he probably enjoys a similar supremacy. 
He will tell you of gadding vines, and young-eyed Inno- 
cence, and sun-kissed hills, and rosebuds pearled with dew, 
and white-winged ships, and wine-dark seas, and em- 
battled clouds, and so on, and so on, with as serene a 
persistence as if he were writing when Music, heavenly 
maid, was young. And again he will turn him to the 
Tennysonian mint ; and then objects begin to wax and 
wane, and to take the dawn, and sounding shores are 
smitten, and we hear all about the process of the suns, 
and dramatic effects are produced by ‘Ah me, and ‘ Ay 
but’ ; and the bewildered reader asks himself: How was it 
I admired these phrases so before ? 

At other times the writer mixes his metaphors like a 
mad Elizabethan, and then we have him at his best, 
and our souls are gladdened by hearing of such portents 
as a flame like a shadow, and of ruins sown on a calm, 
and of a child that is a well, and of a young year that 
trips like a tender lamb, and of a young moonlight that 
curves a horn, and of a perfect woman, with a child in her 
arms. 

‘ Fused by some cosmic interlacing curves 

Of Beauty into a new innocence.’ 
How you can fuse a child with a curve it is difficult to 
understand. However, Mr. Morris wills to have it so. 

Whosoever has still to make this distinguished writer's 
acquaintance might do well to begin his studies with The 
Ode of Life. It affords the happiest examples of Mr. 
Lewis Morris's various ‘manners.’ There is first a dread- 
ful crash and whirl of dissonant words, which have not, and 
may not have been intended to have, any distinct meaning. 
Nor need they. It is enough that they convey the im- 
pression that the author is somehow doing wonderful 
things over his readers’ heads for the reconciliation of 
science and religion. However, the universe having 
wakened ‘ with a deep drawn singultient breath, we are 
introduced to a sleeping baby. In tracts of sleep 

‘The immature creature dwells, nor can recall 
Its primal self or primal state at all.’ 


It is as needless to remark upon the grace and melody ot 
these lines as upon the exquisite transition from the 
wakening universe to the sleeping infant. After a little 
the note of Morrisian (Lewis Morrisian) pathos is struck. 
Mr. Morris has a vision of the child of the drunkard : 


‘I hear thy piteous cries 
When the sot flings thee down with limbs that bleed : 
Flings thee and takes no heed.’ 
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We have then a delicate and poetic reference to the child 
of the savage : 


‘ Springing and falling, born to eat and breed, 
And wither under burning skies a weed.’ 


Similar felicities of thought and expression occur on every 
page, until under the heading ‘ Girlhood’ we come to the 
magnificent passage which begins— 


‘ Now with thy doll I see thee stand.’ 


Thereafter Mr. Morris expatiates on Youth and Love 
and Perfect Years, and Manhood and Old Age, wan- 
dering on from platitude to platitude, and revealing 
the most delightful command over the resources of dog- 
gerel. In the end he returns to the sublime, whither no 
man may follow him. 

Mr. Morris's triumphs as a dramatist are a tempting 
theme, but one on which we may not enter now. ‘The 
dying words of his Gycia, however, so admirably illustrate 
his superiority to all that is maudlin and sickly in senti- 
ment that they at least must be quoted. Gycia, a married 
woman and a model of all the virtues, is loved, and loved 
in vain, by one Theodorus. Gycia’s husband is slain, and 
herself mortally wounded. In her last moments this in- 
comparable woman addresses her lover thus :— 


‘Kiss me, good Theodorus, 


lam no more a wife.’ 


Is further quotation necessary to prove our poet’s dramatic 
insight and faultless taste ? 

Not very long ago America lost her most popular 
author. The favour which the Rev. E. P. Roe’s novels 
enjoyed in the States, compared with the works of 
the greatest dead and living masters of fiction, was re- 
marked upon with wonder, and even with sarcasm, in 
England. Was this wise? Considering the popularity of 
Mr. Lewis Morris among ourselves, were we altogether 
entitled to disdais. Mr. Roe and his wonderful clientéle ? 
There was this, at least, to be said for Mr. Roe. He never 
claimed to be a great artist. He braved to the end 
Literature and all her sons. He gushed and maundered 
with a happy indifference to your pedants, who prate about 
style and good taste and constructive skill. He never 
declared that, save from Scott or Fielding, he had nothing 
to learn in the practice of the art of fiction. Mr. Lewis 
Morris has not followed the wise example of Mr. Roe. 
He takes himself too seriously. After his glorious achieve- 
ments—after proving that not melody, nor originality of 
thought, nor grace of diction is requisite for an author, who 
is writingjthat which is not prose, to win vast popularity 
in England—after so much dared and done, he might have 
been modest with impunity. Alas! Mr. Morris has thought 
otherwise. He, the author of blank verse lines such as 
this one, 

‘Which sets itself to Be. And yet is He,’— 


he has left it on record that in the matter of blank verse he 
has nothing to learn, except (mayhap) from Lord Tennyson 
or Mr. A.C. Swinburne. There can be no doubt that he takes 
himself for an artist. And here it is that we must venture to 
remonstrate with him. Some time ago he seemed bent on 
embracing a political career. He failed, however, to carry 
out his intention : which was, no doubt, a good thing for 
politics, but a bad thing for literature. However, he is 
giving pleasure, we presume, to his multitudinous readers, 
and, if in reading his works they cherish the pleasing delu- 
sion that they are reading poetry, no great harm is done. 
Probably they would not have read poetry in any case. 
But since he plainly labours under the belief that he, too, 
has worn singing-robes, it is a pity that he cannot be 
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enlightened. He has won a body of readers : not so large 
as Mr. Roe’s, but still imposing in its numbers: precisely 
because he is not an artist. Why should he not be cop. 
tent? Why should he hug the delusion that he has 
added a chamber to the House Beautiful of Art? 4 
man may not serve both Mrs. Grundy and Apollo. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DUFFER. 


WN OBoby ever was so frank before. Monsieur Rousseay 
- gave himself a bad character. Saint Augustine does 
not represent himself as quite an exemplary character, 
The late Rector of Lincoln was very plain-spoken. But | 
doubt if any one of these sinners ever frankly owned up, 
and admitted that he was a Duffer. Iam. The Norns. 
which gave me a noble thirst for athletic renown, added a 
total inability to excel in feats of strength and address, 
I am like a gentleman who has the poetic temperament, 
but cannot write poetry. I have the athletic tempera- 
ment, and have rarely been known to hold the easiest 
catch, while a habit of spooning all over the field js 
inveterate and invincible. 

For example, there is Golf. Dear, delusive Nymph! 
how long, how ardently, I have wooed thee! how many 
of thy windy dancing-grounds have I cut up, cespite vivo, 
knocking divots and sand all over the sacred links of many 
lands! From childhood’s dancing hour I have had a club 
in my hand; and though its head has ever been flying 
further than the ball, while the shaft has been shattered 
on a hundred greens, a club is still a pleasant object 
in my sight. I do not believe that if I were given 
three strokes in each hole I could defeat a third- 
class player ; for golf is full of horrible difficulty. If ] 
have a high tee, I hit with that tee, and scatter sand 
enough to blind a regiment, while the ball soars up, an 
easy catch to bowler as it were. With a low tee I mostly 
‘top, so that the bottom of my club is white with the 
paint of many eclipses. If I do get hold of the ball fair, it 
is always when the hole is about twenty yards off, and 
then the sphere flies into some distant bunker never pre- 
viously visited, quo nulla priorum vestigia—where never yet 
has iron or niblick violated the virgin sand. 

The peculiarity of the golfing duffer is that you never know 
what he will do next. He will drive a hole in one stroke, 
and then he will top his ball thrice, as he putts, and go far 
beyond it with his fourth essay. He will hit into the sea 
at the first hole, and he has a genius for going thrice into 
the burn. At the last hole home his ball breaks the 
windows of remote houses, he lights in gardens or on the 
roofs of cottages. His partner hitteth a long drive, and 
he knocks the ball into a whin-bush a yard away. The 
whins are full of his gutta-percha ; an army of unemployed 
caddies lives on hunting it out of the bushes. His half- 
shots usually descend on the innocent grass ; often it is 
mother earth, not the ball, that he tickles with his putter. 
His golf resembles the game of driving hoops, rather than 
the regular game, and he gets far more exercise in one 
round than a good player does in five. The railway knows 
him well; his strokes find a resting-place among * sleepers. 
In the bed of the river you find him, making a tumult in 
a sandy place. He doth the short hole in twelve, having 
fathomed the deeps of every bunker. He lives fora week 
on the memory of one clean-hit shot—on memory and hope. 
He reads the works of Hutchinson and Simpson, and prac- 
tises style in his bedroom. Now he places the ball far 
off on his left, as who would hit to square leg, now almost 
behind him. He tries various grips; he tries all things. 
He puts his mind in a position of ideal confidence (as 
recommended by the best authorities). ‘ Now. this must 
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go!’ he says in his heart ; but it only drops in the gorse 
about cover-point. He tries all weapons, using his short 
spoon as a driver, or trifling with a baffy spoon. He is a 

llar of club-makers, and is always having lead taken out 
or added, and instruments ‘baffed,’ more or less. He 

utts with unholy, novel inventions, and putts none the 
petter, but rather the worse, if possible. He would come 
out with a plough-share, if that might better his chance 
in bunkers, but nothing betters him. 

Such are the woes of the natural duffer, who is born, 
not made. Practice only puts him more and more off the 
play. One only resource is left: has any one tried hyp- 
notising a duffer? If people may be made vicious or 
virtuous by hypnotising—if you can cause an innocent 
youth to forge, an innocent maid to murder, by this necro- 
mancy ; if the drunken and debauched can be reclaimed, 
and the indolent can be driven by a strong mesmeric will 
into industry—why should not Strath, or Simpson, or 
somebody hypnotise the duffering golfer? He might play 
well in a trance; he never will be tolerable in waking 
consciousness. A pot of money might be made by hyp- 
notising the duffer, having him ‘turned loose’ in a handi- 
cap, and harking him. 

But would it be sportsmanlike ? It is a question for the 
Higher Casuistry. 


OLD FRENCH FORMS IN SCOTS POETRY. 


nae old poetry of Scotland is not so well known as it 

might be, even in the country of its origin. There 
are elitions of Chaucer for the scholar as well as for the 
school-boy. But the best book about William Dunbar is 
in German, and addressed to Germans ; and a satisfactory 
text of the poet of ‘The Thistle and the Rose’ is yet to 
seek. For all this, it is strange that the recent revival of 
interest in Old French poetic forms should not have 
directed attention to their occurrence in our older poetry, 
and their m4uence upon its structural development. The 
younger generation of poets in France and England has 
cast the richness of its fancy into these quaint moulds of 
verbal melody. There was a time when a young poet had 
to make his first appearance in public with a tragedy ‘n 
five acts, written in blank verse. That time has gone, 
perhaps for ever ; so a wise man will accept the inevitable, 
and eschew complaining. Now-a-days our young poets 
present their readers with ballades and triolets and 
virelais; and the public, like an old Abanazar, gets the 
best of the bargain in giving up the new lamps for the 
old. And, since much of the best poetry of late years 
has gone into these forms, critical pens have been 
busy over the renascence of the rondel, and essays 
in the history of literature are made to trace in its 
progress the new Avatar of the vilanelle. The origin 
of everything has to be discovered in this age of 
embryologies. Students go back to Vidal, Villon, and 
Voiture for early examples of these curios ; and examine 
their history with good scholarship. The commentators, 
however, have hitherto omitted to look into Scots poetry 
in their researches on this line. It is true that the 
chance of a harvest is but small; yet there is a little to 
be gathered ; and the next essayist in the field should go 
over this part of the ground, if only for the sake of 
thoroughness. 

Curiously enough, among the few examples of these 
forms that old Scots poetry shows, the Triolet seems most 
prominent by its frequency and purity. Pinkerton printed 
a set of five in his selection of poems from the Maitland 
Manuscript. They are triolets put to their original use— 
that of divine service. Here is one, which may be com- 
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pared with the verses ‘ Mon fils, Absalon,’ which Mr. Austin 
Dobson unearthed from an old French play : 


‘ Ease or disease, 
As God will send, 
Alike shall please— 
Ease or disease 
Ay till obeyse 
Till Life mak end : 
Ease or disease 
As God will send.’ 

Then in Dunbar’s ‘ Dirge to the King at Stirling,’ which 
is a parody on some service of the Church of Rome, with 
readings and responses, the responses take the form of 
triolets. Here is one :— 


‘Come hame and dwell 
No more in Stirling, 
From hideous hell 
Come hame and dwell ; 
Where fish to sell 
Is none but sperling : 
Come hame and dwell 
No more in Stirling.’ 


And in ‘ Polwart and Montgomerie’s Flyting,’ Mont- 
gomerie opens the battle of abuse with a series of triolets 
more remarkable for their purity of form than for their 
purity of thought or diction. They are ill-suited for 
quotation ; but one may be given :— 


‘ Beware what thou speaks, 
Little foul earth tade 
With thy Canongate breeks, 
Beware what thou speaks ; 
Or there sall be wat cheeks 
For the last that thou made: 
Beware what thou speaks, 
Little foul earth tade.’ 


It might be conjectured, with some show of reason, that 
the form of these verses was borrowed, not from the 
French, but from the source of the French triolets—the 
sacred poetry of the Church. But it is amply clear to 
any one who reads Dunbar, Sir Richard Maitland, Alexan- 
der Scott, and the other poets whose remains are gathered 
up in the Maitland and Bannatyne Manuscripts, that the 
Scots singers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
influenced in this choice of metres by the prevailing 
fashions of France. They call many of their pieces 
ballades ; and the form is plainly derived from the tradi- 
tional ballads of France. Their immature and inflexible 
Scots speech, however, was a language they could not com- 
mand sufficiently to make it march truly to the measure ; 
and their departure from the rules of the verse are ‘ fre- 
quent and painful and free.’ Indeed we know of none 
in which the game is played in strict accordance with 
the rules, and of only one or two in which no more 
than a single rule is broken. It does not follow, of course, 
that the poetry is less excellent or genuine for being 
set in a less restricted form. And when the French form 
is in itself less exacting, the Scots examples are techni- 
cally right as well as poetically beautiful. Thus a favourite 
form of Dunbar is the Kyrielle. His best known poem, 
the ‘ Lament for the Makers when he was sick,’ is, both in 
form and in spirit, a true kyrielle (that is, a kind of lay 
litany), though none of his editors seems to have thought 
it necessary to trace the form :— 
‘No state in erd here standis sicker. 
As with the wind wavis the wicker, 


So waves this warldis vanite : 
Timor mortis conturb2t me.’ 


And there are several more examples in Dunbar, as :— 


‘The sugarit mouths with minds therfra, 
The figurit speech with faces twa, 
The pleasand tongues with hearts unplain 
For to consider is ane pain, 
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Leal labour lost and leal service, 

The lang avail on hummil wise 

And the little reward again 

For to consider is ane pain.’ 
These examples and references indicate that there was an 
attempt to naturalise the foreign forms in Scotland. But 
the attempt was without any remarkable or permanent 
result. An occasional use of the devices of the old French 
poets may be met with all along. Montgomerie works 
into a couple of his sonnets the recurrences of the Old 
French Chain Verse. There is a single triolet (one of the 
weakest ever written) in the poems of Robertson of Struan, 
and in Drummond of Hawthornden Leigh Hunt found 
what he considered to be the only example in English 
poetry of the use of alternate masculine and feminine 
rhymes according to the common prosody of France. But 
in the revival of Scots poetry, at the end of last century, 
the return was to the simpler English forms, with now 
and then a recurrence to the specifically Scots orna- 
ments of Tail-rhyme and the Wheel in broken verse. It 
would amuse and charm the world now if any two modern 
virtuosi in verse—say Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Andrew 
Lang—would revive the old Scots form of ‘ Flyting,’ and 
contend with one another, like Tityrus and Melibceus. 





MORE MARY STUART RELICS. 


THE owners of relics are more to be pitied than 

blamed for many unfounded traditions which have 
crystallised round their treasures. It is not often that 
such articles are submitted to the test of unbiassed 
critical examination. Asa rule there is no desire on the 
part of the owners of objects of doubtful authenticity 
to have their doubt resolved at the risk of a painful 
realisation of their claims. The task of the candid critic, 
moreover, is a thankless one, for believers do not want 
their faith to be shaken. 

Having already singled out the Kennet Relics for com- 
ment, it would scarcely be fair to leave them alone as 
examples of what fails to meet the demands of modern 
investigation. Around the Kennet Relics a great mass of 
interesting tradition has accumulated: they have been 
honestly held, and without doubt honestly believed in, by 
men of the highest repute. There are other Queen Mary 
relics on show at the Stuart Exhibition about which it 
is difficult to speak with the same amount of charity. 
What, for example, is to be said as to a Key found 
in Loch Leven—a Key inscribed ‘ Mary Rex’ !—and lent 
by Lady Elizabeth Cartwright ? The number of keys 
which have been fished up from Loch Leven would 
keep an industrious locksmith in work for years; but 
the device of inscribing one of these keys with the words 
‘Mary Rex,’ so as to connect it with the Queen, must 
surely have occurred to an exceedingly simple-minded 
person. Again, as a relic of the Queen-mother, Mary of 
Guise, there is shown a miniature jewelled Spinning- 
Wheel, which is said to have come from a collection of 
articles which belonged to Linlithgow Palace, in the col- 
lection of the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. The 
Wheel, which is now the property of Mr. W. Murray 
Threipland, is a very elegant and attractive object, kut on 
what grounds Sharpe believed it to have come from 
Linlithgow Palace, or why so learned an antiquarian should 
aver that the little model belonged to Mary of Guise, it 
is hard to understand; for with about equal probability 
he might have described it as the property of Cleopatra. 
The spindle and distaff were the spinning instruments 
of the days of Mary of Guise. It was not till after her 
time that any form of wheel was known in Scotland, 
and the arrangement of bobbin and flyer on the model 
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proves this one to be a construction of comparatively 
modern date. ' 

Such obvious anachronisms are sometimes explained away 
by the relic-lover with the statement that the modern-look- 
ing accessories were additions made at a later date; but 
such additions have been carried with some relics to much 
the same extent as that to which the ingenious Scotsman 
altered his barrel: in which everything was new except- 
ing the bung-hole. The remark especially applies to 
watches, of which the number which belonged to Queen 
Mary, if we believe the records, is something portentous, 
In the Stuart Collection alone there are six; but this by 
no means exhausts the list, for there is one, as reputable 
as any, now preserved in Aberdeen, with the gift of which 
—it appears—the wily young Queen attempted to cajole 
John Knox. Another is preserved in the Andersonian 
College, Glasgow; and, indeed, the chances are that, 
wherever a Nuremberg Egg exists in Scotland, there also 
is one of Queen Mary’s watches. 

Now, we entirely agree with the careful and cautious 
Sir John Leslie, to whom the so-called Knox Watch was 
submitted in 1813. ‘It must be admitted,’ he says, ‘that 
pocket-watches were extremely rare at that period, and 
probably confined, for the most part, to princes and the 
more opulent nobility.’ Fifteenth century watches were 
extremely expensive, fantastic in form, and most inefficient 
time-keepers. That Mary, before the birth of King James, 
was the possessor of one watch we know from the will she 
then made, in which this richly ornamented and jewelled 
work was bequeathed to Darnley. That, however, she 
owned nearly a dozen of watches, which were indifferently 
bestowed on servants, adherents, and unyielding political 
and religious opponents, we decline to believe. Let us 
examine the case of the Gold Watch, now the property of 
Captain Anstruther Thomson, which we are told was 
‘given by Queen Mary to Margaret Lyon, Marchioness of 
Hamilton, from whom it descended, through members of 
the Hamilton, Crawford, Dundas, and Gray of Carntyne 
families, to the present owner.’ In the Book of the Bishop's 
Castle, Glasgow, we are given a genealogical tree showing 
the descent of the present owner in the tenth generation 
from Margaret Lyon; but in Mr. Way’s Edinburgh Cata- 
logue we get an entirely different lineage for the watch. 
Starting also from the Marchioness of Hamilton, it passes 
successively to the families of Blair, Tait, Sinclair, Maddrop, 
Gray, and ultimately to Captain Thomson. We are not 
prepared to question that gentleman’s lineage; but if 
his blood has flowed in one direction, his watch has 
travelled in another, and the connection of his ancestry 
with his present possession of the relic is neither obvious 
nor satisfactory. The Watch is stated to be the workman- 
ship of Etienne Hubert of Rouen, and to have been 
brought from France by Queen Mary. In the days of 
Charles 1. there was a watchmaker who inscribed his works, 
‘Estienne Hubert a Rouen,’ and there is little doubt that 
we have here the maker of Captain Anstruther Thomson's 
treasured relic. The same grave suspicion must rest on 
the Gold Watch, now the property of Mr. James S. Fraser- 
Tytler, which—so the relic-monger likes to think—‘ was 
given by Queen Mary to Massie, one of her attendants, 
the day before her execution.’ This watch is also the 
workmanship of Etienne Hubert of Rouen. In the state- 
ment regarding its history we have a curious illustration of 
the growth and the improvements of tradition. In 1813 Sir 
John Leslie had ‘the opportunity of inspecting an antique 
watch, through the politeness of Mr. J. Scott, late chemist 
in Edinburgh, the lineal descendant of a Frenchman of the 
name of Massie, who, having attended Queen Mary into 
Scotland, had received the relic from his mistress. It is 
a small round gold watch, scarcely exceeding an inch in 
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diameter, and made by Hubert, in Rouen.’ It now ap- 
pears that Massie not only ‘attended the Queen into 
Scotland’ but also to the scaffold, and was held in such 
peculiar esteem that he received in the last hours of her 
life one of the most precious and personal gifts that 
it was in her power to bestow. Was Massie an atten- 
dant of the Queen at Fotheringay? and is it at all likely 
that one in a menial position would be the recipient of 
such a gift? Earl Fitzwilliam is the possessor of a watch, 
which—tradition says—was given by the Queen to his 
ancestor, Sir William Fitzwilliam, the governor of Fother- 
ingay Castle, on the last day of her life ; and it cannot be 
conceived that such a general and indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of time-pieces took place as the modern edition of 
the Massie tradition would imply. 

Of the other Queen Mary Watches, Mr. Murray 
Threipland is the fortunate owner of two. One has no 
history, but the other is stated to have been a gift to the 
Fingasks from Lord Seton. It is accompanied by a key 
ornamented with the crown and sceptre over the initials 
‘M.R.’ The Fingasks only date from near the close of 
the seventeenth century, and they became prominent for 
the first time in connection with the 1715 rising. In 
that connection the Earl of Seton and Wintoun came to 
grief, and it is possible that, owing to Jacobite sym- 
pathies, he may then have given the watch to the Threip- 
lands. The presumption would be that it came into pos- 
session of the Setons through the Queen’s Mary ; but there 
is another watch, now the property of Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, which claims descent and authenticity through 
Mary Seton. The case of it is in the form of a skull, 
most magnificently engraved, and inscribed with numer- 
ous Latin mottoes. It is too big and heavy ever to 
have been carried about the person; and the statement 
that the works are still in order and keep fairly good 
time is of suspicious import. Timepieces in the form 
of a skull of silver, somewhat less elaborately engraved, 
are of not uncommon occurrence ; but they are generally 
ascribed, and with reason, to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 





Ns » 
THE LESSON OF LANDSCAPE! ‘oy¥*\ 


THE landseape, like our literature, is apt to grow and 

to get itself formed under too luxurious ideals, This 
is the evil work of that litle more which makes its insensible 
but persistent additions to styles, to the arts, to the orna- 
ments of life—to nature, when unluckily man becomes too 
explicitly conscious of her beauty, and too deliberate in 
his arrangement of it. The landscape has need of modera- 
tion, of that fast-disappearing grace of unconsciousness, 
and, in short, of a return towards the ascetic temper. 
The English way of landowning, above all, has made 
for luxury. Naturally the country is fat. The trees 
are thick and round—a world of leaves; the hills are 
round ; the forms are all blunt; and the grass is so deep 
as to have almost the effect of snow in smoothing off 
all points and curving away all abruptness. England is 
almost as blunt as a machine-made moulding or a piece of 
Early-Victorian cast-iron work. And on all this we have, 
of set purpose, improved by our invention of the country 
park. There all is curves and masses. A little more is 
added to the greenness and the softness of the forest glade, 
and for increase of ornament the fat land is devoted to 
idleness, Not a tree that is not impenetrable, inarticulate. 
Thick soil below and thick growth above cover up all the 
bones of the land, which in more delicate countries show 
brows and hollows resembling those of a fine face after 
mental experience. By a very intelligible paradox, it is 
only in a landscape made up for beauty that beauty is so 
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ill achieved. Much beauty there must needs be where 
there are vegetation and the seasons. But even the 
seasons, in park scenery, are marred by the little too much : 
too complete a winter, too emphatic a spring, an osten- 
tatious summer, an autumn too demonstrative. 

‘Seek to have less rather than more.’ It is a counsel 
of perfection in The Imitation of Christ. And here, un- 
doubtedly, is the secret of all that is virile and classic in 
the art of man, and of all in nature that is most harmoni- 
ous with that art. Moreover, this is the secret of Italy. 
How little do the tourists and the poets grasp this latter 
truth, by the way—and the artists! The legend of Italy 
is to be gorgeous, and they have her legend by rote. But 
Italy is slim and all articulate ; her most characteristic 
trees are those that are distinct and distinguished, with 
lines that suggest the etching-point rather than a brush 
loaded with paint. Cypresses shaped like flames, tall 
pines with the abrupt flatness of their tops, thin canes in 
the brakes, sharp aloes by the road-side, and olives with 
the delicate acuteness of the leaf—these make keen lines 
of slender vegetation. And they own the seasons by 
a gentle confession. Rather than be overpowered by the 
clamorous proclamation of summer in the English woods, 
we would follow June to this subtler South: even to the 
Campagna, where the cycle of the seasons passes within 
such narrow limitations that insensitive eyes scarcely 
recognise it. In early spring there is a fresher 
touch of green on all the spaces of grass, the dis- 
tances grow less mellow and more radiant; by the 
coming of May the green has been imperceptibly 
dimmed again; it blushes with the mingled colours of 
minute and numberless flowers—a dust of flowers, in lines 
longer than those of ocean billows. This is the desert 
blossoming like a rose: not the obvious rose of gardens, 
but the multitudinous and various flower that gathers once 
in the year in every hand’s-breadth of the wilderness. 
When June comes the sun has burnt all to leagues of 
harmonious seed, coloured with a hint of the colour of 
harvest, which is gradually changed to the lighter har- 
monies of winter. All this fine chromatic scale passes 
within such modest boundaries that it is accused as a 
monotony. But those who find its modesty delightful 
may have a still more delicate pleasure in the blooming 
and blossoming of the sea. The passing from the winter 
blue to the summer blue, from the cold colour to the 
colour that has in it the fire of the sun, the kindling of the 
sapphire of the Mediterranean—the significance of these 
sea-seasons, so far from the pasture and the harvest, is 
imperceptible to ordinary senses, as appears from the fact 
that so few stay to see it all fulfilled. And if the tourist 
stayed, he would no doubt violate all that is lovely and 
moderate by the insistence of his descriptions. He would 
find adjectives for the blue sea, but probably he would 
refuse to search for words for the white. A white Medi- 
terranean is not inthe legend. Nevertheless it blooms, 
now and then, pale as an opal ; the white sea is the flower 
of the breathless midsummer. And in its clear, silent 
waters, a few days, in the culmination of the heat, bring 
forth translucent living creatures, many-shaped jelly-fish, 
coloured like mother-of-pearl. 

But without going so far from the landscape of daily 
life, it is in agricultural Italy that the /itle less makes so 
undesignedly, and as it were so inevitably; for beauty. 
The country that is formed for use and purpose only is 
immeasurably the loveliest. What a lesson in literature ! 
How feelingly it persuades us that all except a very little 
of the ornament of letters and of life makes the dulness 
of the world. The tenderness of colour, the beauty of 
series and perspective, and the variety of surface, produced 
by the small culture of vegetables, are among the charms 
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that come unsought, and that are not to be found by seek- 
ing—are never to be achieved if they are sought for their 
own sake. And another of the delights of the useful 
laborious land is its vitality. The soil may be thin and 
dry, but man’s life is added to itsown. He has embanked 
the hill to make little platforms for the growth of wheat 
in the light shadows of olive leaves. Thanks to the 
métayer land-tenure, man’s heart, as well as his strength, 
is given to the ground, with his hope and his honour. 
Louis Blanc’s ‘ point of honour of industry’ is a conscious 
impulse—it is not too much to say—with most of the 
Tuscan contadini ; but as each effort they make for their 
master they make also for the bread of their children, it 
is no wonder that the land they cultivate has a look of 
life. But in all colour, in all luxury, and in all that gives 
material for picturesque English, this lovely scenery for 
food and wine and raiment has that (idle less to which we 
desire to recall a rhetorical world. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE: A SUGGESTION. 


5 USTICE, swift and almost superfluously ample, has 
®” been done to Sir Lintorn Simmons’s scheme for giving 
unity of control to the administration of our naval and 
military forces. The plan, as was said last week in the Scots 
Observer, is not a particularly good one: rather the con- 
trary. Still, I think that, while his colleagues and the 
press have been so busy with Sir Lintorn Simmons, they 
might have shown a little more generosity in recognising 
his extraordinary merit in this: that, alone among naval 
and military gentlemen who have written on the subject, 
he has gone to the root of the matter. After all, he has 
seen that the great thing for us is not to strengthen this 
or that arm of our services, so much as to get a good clear 
idea of what the ‘defence’ of this Empire meant, and to 
secure some unity of control, some central authority, which 
can direct our work, and apportion our resources to one 
definite end. His method for effecting this purpose is of 
very dubious efficiency ; but, at least, he has shown what 
we ought to strive to do. His critics would be more 
worthily employed in bettering his instruction than in 
merely pointing out how insufficient it is. 

Our position in matters naval and military is unique 
among Great Powers. We alone have no one authority 
which has indirect administrative control of both, and can 
make them take and keep their respective places in a 
general scheme. Of course a resolute Premier—a Lord 
Palmerston, for instance—could do, and has done it. But 
it is not necessarily his duty, and we know, as a matter of 
fact, that he has commonly other things to do, which in 
the noble Parliamentary scuffle appear of more pressing 
importance. Elsewhere there is what the present Em- 
peror of Germany loves to call a ‘ Krieger’—a war chief. 
Russia has its Czar; Austria and. Germany have their 
Emperors: Italy has its King. France may seem an 
exception under the Republic, but only superficially ; for 
in this, as in other things, it has a great administrating 
tradition, which still counteracts the disintegrating 
influence of its Parliamentary anarchy. The very 
United States is more efficiently captained than we 
are. The President is Commander-in-Chief of navy and 
army alike, and, as Abraham Lincoln showed in the Civil 
War, can be a very effective chief indeed. We alone are 
content to leave our defences to the guidance of two 
authorities of equal power, who must needs scramble for 
their share of the Budget, or make mutual concessions 
according to the necessity imposed on them by the pre- 
vailing panic or fad of the day. We administer by see- 
saw. When a great Continental war terrified us about the 
state of our army, we spent money on it like water, and 
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poured out Parliamentary eloquence in floods. To make 
both ends meet without unpleasant taxation, the navy was 
starved. A few years later the boot is put on the other 
foot, and we have a panic about the navy; then the 
army begins to suffer; and so it goes on. The fact is that 
we have never had the business of defence forced on us ag 
our neighbours have. We can only be got at over water, 
and we have never had to fight an enemy great at once 
by land and sea. In the seventeenth century the Dutch 
were our equals on blue water, but there was no sufficient 
army behind their ships, and we were safe from invasion 
even while their Admirals were masters of the estuary of 
the Thames. Inthe eighteenth century the French were 
greatly superior to us in military power, but their navy was 
utterly indequate. To raise a blockade here and there, to 
seize a West Indian island, to win a small fortune in a distant 
sea, was all their powers could compass. They never ob- 
tained control of the Channel—not even when the then 
great fleet of Spain helped them in the American Rebellion; 
they never blockaded an English port — not even a 
Colonial one. Napoleon could never attain to an efficient 
naval force. We have, in fact, fought for Empire, for 
markets, for colonies, for the command of the sea-routes, 
We have never fought for life. No defeat we were ever 
seriously menaced by would have been to us what Jena 
was to Prussia. We have therefore been able to rub along 
with a broken-backed system of administration, which 
would have been the ruin of a Continental power. Thanks 
to the Channel, our heart has been invulnerable to troops, 
and Holland fell out of the race. One great War 
Minister at home—the Earl of Chatham—and a succession 
of Ansons, Hawkes, Clives, and Wolfes in blue water, or 
in far-off battle-fields, where their genius had free play, 
have made our Empire for us. 

There is beginning to be a doubt felt in some quarters 
whether we shall ever again have our choice of the cock- 
pit. What is very certain is, that we shall never again have 
the time to allow our Chathams, Hawkes, and Wolfes, to 
come to the front. In any ease, loss of energy, straggling, 
and contradiction are wasteful things in administration, 
and we shall do well to avoid them. That they will ever 
be avoided while our First Lord and Secretary for War 
are allowed to run independently as they do, I, for one, do 
not believe. But how are they to be yoked together? Of 
course, if the Premier is an Earl of Chatham, there will be 
no difficulty. He would soon bring the departmental 
chiefs to trouble, and they would obey or go. But Earls 
of Chatham are rare. Which of our ‘ leaders’ would not 
be over-parted in the réle? What we require is some 
automatic machinery which, if it does not supply us with 
governing genius—a service beyond the power of any 
machinery to render—will at least give us unity of con- 
trol ; will set one honest, common-place man to do the 
work, in the place of the two who at present are perpetu- 
ally fussing in one another's way. 

In my humble opinion, this could be done by reversing 
Sir Lintorn Simmons’s scheme, and, instead of putting 4 
third Minister over the two who already exist, rolling the 
twointoone. The First Lord and Secretary of State for War 
might disappear, to be replaced by a Minister of Defence, 
who would combine the Parliamentary functions of both. 
Why should there be a representative of both Services in the 
Cabinet? If these men were the effective executive chiefs 
of the navy and army, as they are on the Continent, there 
would be an obvious reason for it. But they are not sup- 
posed to be that. They are understood to exercise the 
Parliamentary control, while the Naval Lords and the 
Commander-in-Chief do the professional executive work. 
To be sure, they go, in practice, far beyond their supposed 
office, with consequences which may be seen in the Report 
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of Sir J. Stephen’s ‘Commission.’ They do sometimes, by 
mere exercise of their authority, and in defiance of the 
opinion of professional advisers, waste hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and saddle the services with second-rate 
weapons, as Mr. Childers did. But one of the advantages 
of having a purely Parliamentary guide for both forces 
would be to make this peddling interference less likely. 
If a Minister had for his duty to represent the defence of 
the nation in the Cabinet—to secure what share of the 
national revenue it was found possible to spend on national 
‘nsurance, to apportion it out among the different Services 
according to theirimportance— he would have enough todo: 
enough, but not more than an able man, witha decent faculty 
for work, ought to be able to do. Of course, if the Minister 
of Defence is bound to settle everything : to choose the 
pattern of the tin wash-hand-basins supplied to the young 
ventlemen of the gun-room, to select the buttons for 
Teams Atkins’ gaiters, to get up the necessary informa- 
tion whenever an Irish member wants to know whether 
Corporal M‘Staggart, of the Cutty Kilts, called Bridget 
O’Flannagan, wife of full Private Terence O’ Flannagan, a 
drunken Irishwoman : if the zealous Volunteer officer with 
an idea is to be allowed to get at him: why, then, of 
course, the Minister would not be sufficient. But might 
not these things be attended to by a stout Under 
Secretarv for either service? Is it not the case that First 
Lords and Secretaries are so worried about matters of 
detail that they are grievously hampered in doing their 
serious work ? With a stout Under Secretary to meet the 
question-monger at the gate, and a Lord High Admiral and 
a Commander-in-Chief to be his executive lieutenants, a 
Minister of Defence could give us at least united business 
control. Genius and strength of character would still be 
desirable, no doubt, but these no machinery can supply. 
All that machinery can do is to make the work as smooth 
as possible for ordinary capacity. 
Davip Hannay. 





SCOTTISH GOLF AND ENGLISH GOLFERS. 


WYDNEY SMITH said it took a surgical operation to 
get a joke into a Scotsman. It took something like 
a hundred years to get golf into the Englishman. It was 
not that the gospel was not preached to them ; for has not 
Blackheath the oldest records of any club in our merci- 
fully still United Kingdom? But it never ‘ took,’ or not 
for very many years. Perhaps this is because the inocu- 
lation was attempted on such stony, flinty soil. For a 
hundred years a few Scottish gentlemen, whose business 
called them to London, pursued their national pleasure on 
the links of Blackheath ; and England looked on at them, 
and marvelled at them, and pitied them. Still the Scot- 
tish gentlemen persevered, and at length the game has 
taken ; it has taken fiercely, virulently. All over Eng- 
land, from many a heath and common, however ill-suited 
to golfing purposes, the plaint of the golfer on his excep- 
tional hard fortune rises reproachfully to heaven. One 
used to ask in England, ‘Have you ever seen golf played ?’ 
and ‘ No’ was the almost universal answer. Now one asks, 
‘Do you play golf?’ and ‘Yes’ is the almost universal 
answer, commonly with but little truth. We say ‘com- 
monly with but little truth, not so much because the 
quality of the game, as commonly played, rarely justifies 
an affirmative, but because golf is now so much a fashion 
that we have known more than one man take a friend’s 
club, and miss the globe once or twice in a back-garden, for 
the express purpose of being in the fashion, and saying that 
he plays golf.’ 

To Sydney Smith’s celebrated falsehood, the Scotsman’s 
answer was that it must have been an English joke—very 
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English—that it needed a surgical operation to get into a 
compatriot. The Englishman might say that it must have 
been a Scottish game—very Scottish—that it took a hun- 
dred years to get into a Sassenach. There is truth in 
both ; not only so, but as the joke must have undergone 
some little modification in the process of transference, so 
likewise has it been with the game. The game, to be be- 
loved as it has now become of the Englishman, had need 
to be not quite the same as in its original state as a natural 
outcome of the genius of the Scottish character. What 
was the ancient caddy’s reason why a certain light of the 
Scottish bench would never illuminate with equal radi- 
ance the gloomy Hades of a bunker? ‘He’ll no’ 
mak’ a gowfer, he’s ower freevelous.’ So, too, might 
he say of the newly regenerate multitude of English 
golfers. They do not make of the game the same 
serious, business-like, methodical study. Distinct national 
characteristics are reflected in the different methods of the 
game in the two countries. English golf bears to Scottish 
golf the same relation that the common parlance of the 
Scotland of to-day bears to that ‘Sabbath Scotch’ which 
is little more than a memory of a past generation. The 
conscientious thoughtfulness which the serious Scottish 
mind could bring to bear upon the game is quite alien to 
the temperament of the people south of the Border. They 
are, in fact, almost inclined to look upon it—this infinite 
taking of pains which is the best evidence of golfing genius 

-as something not quite fair, not quite in accord with 
their notion of sport. The ‘ pawkiness’ of the old Scottish 
golfer they despise, and regard almost as a meanness. ‘I 
don't think J can clear that bunker,’ said lately a raw 
young English golfer. ‘I wonder if I ought to play short ? 
No, hang it!’ said he, with a conscience-twinge at what 
he deemed his momentary cowardice ; ‘I'll have a try at 
it. It’s not sportsman-like to play short of a bunker.’ O, 
let that young Englishman carry his principles to our 
Scottish links! How many a hitter lesson of experience 
will he learn, in how many a bitter bunker! That is pre- 
cisely the golfing temperament we dearly love to see—in 
an opponent. 

And if the English golfer is less serious, he is also less 
silent. He is less respectful. He does not approach the 
goddess’s shrine with any due religious awe. He moves 
about when his opponent is putting; he even speaks on 
the stroke—and he really does not very much mind if his 
opponent does likewise. His whole attitude is a very 
offence to the golfer of the old Scottish school, and when 
the two come in contact there is friction—-possibly, even 
with the old Scottish school, profanity. To such as he it 
is vain to apply the rebuke of an old Scottish professional 
to a promising young amateur of the English school: ‘Eh, 
it’s a fine game yon; but it’s no gowf.’ This will the less 
affec’ him, as he is accustomed to speak of the game as 
‘gollf, with an aggressively accentuated ‘1.’ What is to 
be done with him? His ‘cleek’ he will probably call his 
‘click’; he approaches the hole with a wooden putter ; 
and fails to pronounce either of the ‘h’s’ in ‘ whushky.’ 
He is likely to laugh when you expostulate. Worst of all, 
having utterly put you off your game—not of any evil 
intent, but by that amiable and infuriating ‘ stupeedity ’ 
of which even golfing law ‘tak’s na cognisance’—he is 
unanswerable, when you strive to teach him the game, 
in his position that he has proved himself, by beating 
you, to know it better than you do. Must we, then, 
utterly give him up? Is he incorrigibly, irremediably 
English? Are we to jealously hug to ourselves our 
‘gowf, and relegate to him his ‘ gollf’? For as yet 
we have but told the half of it. The Englishman 


does not confine himself to his own side of the 
Border. There is the trouble—that his free-thinking 
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-speaking, -moving tendencies are even permeating to the 
heart of Scottish golf itself, so that this, too, is in a measure 
modified by the contact. And may be no such great harm 
done after all! Surely we must deem it a compliment—a 
flattery of the sincerest, imitative kind—that the great 
national game of Scotland is making itself beloved widely 
and universally as her national whisky. And if all men 
are so disposing themselves to embrace her national pro- 
ducts, Scotland surely will not grudgingly decline to 
qualify either with such blend as shall suit their flavour to 
the general taste. It is hard, no doubt, that we should 
make this sacrifice, but it is a sacrifice demanded of us in 
the cause of the general good. And may not a suspicion 
occur to us that, if the English golfer be greatly ‘ ower 
freevelous, we may not impossibly have erred on the side 
of being ‘ ower serious’? Have we not brought down our 
etiquette to rather a fine point—so that we may in certain 
instances seem to be insisting upon it rather for form’s 
sake than for any substantial benefit? Is there not a sug- 
gestion of absurdity—O dreadful word in association with 
any subject so sacred !—in the demand of the golfer who, 
no matter where we stand, begs us stand ‘anywhere but 
there’ ?—-who objurgates the singing of the lark, the 
wagging of the tail of the dog who in early youth had lost 
this graceful prolongation of the vertebra, the loquacity of 
the man who had said never a word, but had merely looked 
as if he thought of speaking ? And, this concession made, we 
may then surely demand this much of our young Sassenach 
Philistines, that they should at least read over the rules of 
the game which they suppose themselves to be playing (it 
should be indeed a superfluous demand ; but, alas, it is not 
so !)—or that, if that be too severe a tax upon them, they 
should at all events refrain from turning upon us to rend 
us with upbraidings when we point out to them their 
delinquencies, whether of such heinous nature as_ the 
grounding of their iron in a bunker, or their less obvious 
and glaring infringements of our laws of etiquette. So let 
us meet them half-way, and, tempering instruction with 
forbearance, seek to find some middle course on which we 
may pass with comfort a golfing existence, on whose wider 
horizon new and disturbing possibilities are dawning. 
Horace G. Hurcuinson. 





FROM DANTREH’S VITA NUOVA. 
I. 
‘ Negli occhi porta.’ 


OVE lives and moves within my lady’s eyes, 
Whence all whereon she looks is gentle made. 

Where’er she passes, each man turns the head, 

And whom she greets is thrilled with sweet surprise ; 
That, stricken at heart, he vails his glance, and sighs, 

Being then of all his faults admonished. 

Envy and pride before her face are fled. 

Help, ladies, till her worth I make men prize ! 
Meek joy, glad humbleness, and thoughts of good 

Are kindled in the heart that hears her speak, 

And he who hath seen her, from that hour is blest. 
Her faintest smile is not to be exprest : 

Even to recall it, memory is too weak : 

An unheard miracle of gentlehood. 


* Tanto gentile,’ 


‘O crowned with gentle dignity and grace 
Appears my lady when she greets a friend, 

That every tongue with sudden awe doth end 

Discourse, and the eyes are daunted in their gaze. 
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She passes on when she perceives the praise, 
While in her mien bounty and meekness blend, 
As of a creature fashioned to portend 
Some heavenly marvel to this earthly race. 

Whoso beholds receives such benison 
As yields the heart a sweetness through the eyes 
That none can understand unless he prove ; 

And from her countenance as air doth move 
Benign and full of lovingness, that cries 
Unto the soul continually, ‘ Sigh on !’ 


Lewis Campsett. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, 
GRASS-SEEDS : FACTS U. FICTION, 


PP XH Eassumption previously dealt with: that equal amounts 

of seed of different quality produce the same amount 
of grass: is not only totally incorrect, but quite superfluous, 
inasmuch as the quality of any grass-seed is a measurable 
quantity which can be expressed in numbers almost as 
readily as the weight itself. He, indeed, is a vain man who 
continues in the delusion that by mere inspection of seed 
he can even approximately estimate the quality : this, like 
the weight, must be tested by experiment. The usual 
practice is either to judge seed by the eye, or to trust to 
a respectable seedsman. ‘This is all very well. but if the 
farmer knows what he is about he will, like the seedsman, 
require a quality guarantee, and if any doubt remains 
in his mind he can have the matter tested for a few 
shillings. In this way he not only secures the best quality 
sold; he is also informed of its covering power, and the 
door is shut upon every kind of imposition. Our Agri- 
cultural Societies have recognised the paramount import- 
ance of an accurate measure of seed qualities, and have 
appointed botanical experts for the very purpose of 
making such determinations, and settling any disputes 
which may arise. (See Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. ) 

‘To show how valuable this test may be, even from a 
pecuniary standpoint, we will suppose the following case : 

Two samples of cocksfoot seed on sale—No. 1 at 10d., 
No. 2 at 9d., per lb. On testing the quality it is found 
that 90 per cent. of No. 1 germinates, and 45 per cent. 
of No. 2. No. 1 is, therefore, twice as valuable as No. 
2; and the overcharge on the latter is accordingly 4d. 
per lb., which represents about 6s. loss over an acre of 
seed. Expenditure for grass-seeds is often a very 
serious item for the farmer, and he ought very carefully 
to consider how he can best reduce it. No loss can occur 
if quality is guaranteed and tested. Cheapness is often 
a strong temptation, but in the long run it usually turns 
out to be the most expensive. 

[It is clear that quality is of the utmost importance in 
fixing the price that ought to be paid, but an additional 
point must be kept in view if the money spent on seed is 
to be used to most advantage. Suppose germinating 
cocksfoot or meadow fescue can be purchased at 10d. per 
lb., one would be liable to imagine that the former was as 
cheap as the latter; but when it is borne in mind that a 
pound of the one covers twice as much ground as a pound 
of the other, it is evident that cocksfoot is, for the farmer's 
purpose, only half the price of the fescue. From the 
practical standpoint, then, quality and amount of ground 
covered require to be taken inte account in judging rela- 
tive cost—-covering power is almost invariably left out in 
making such estimates. It would certainly be well—at 
any rate for the farmer—if our Agricultural Societies drew 
up a table showing the relative costs of the different kinds 
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f germinating seed. This would require to be done each 
0 ‘ 
season, for the prices vary. 
From what has been stated it appears that commercial 
4 7 t 


ass-seed is a mixture of various constituents, of which 


oT e . 

oan is valuable save the genuine and germinating ele- 
€ ‘ « 

ment ; the remainder, consisting of the non-germinating 

seed and the impurities, being not only absolutely use- 

less, but too often actually injurious. To fix the per- 


centage of genuine germinating seed, two tests must be 
applied : one for purity and another for germination. In 
the case of cocksfoot, the results are stated thus : 75 per 
cent. purity, 70 per cent. germination. ‘This means that 
75 per cent. is genuine seed which may or may not ger- 
minate, and that 70 per cent. of the genuine seed will 
verminate. The product of these two percentages, divided 
ri 100, represents the percentage of genuine germinating 
Ber viz., 52°5 per cent. This number, which measures 
the quality, must be known before any grass-seed can be 
purchased or sown to advantage, and must be used in 
stating any definite quantity of seed. When a quantity 
of germinating seed is expressed in lbs., it is easy to find 
the corresponding amount of commercial seed. ‘Thus, 
7 Ibs. of germinating cocksfoot are represented by 14 lbs. 
of 50 per cent. cocksfoot, or by 9} Ibs. of 75 per cent. ; 
and soon. The rule is, multiply the number of pounds by 
100, and divide by the percentage which represents the 
pure and germinating seed. 

It has been shown that the covering power of seed 
depends upon this percentage ; and the question arises, 
How comes it that those in authority, and from whom 
better might be expected, so often persist in telling 
farmers that the grass mixture which produces the best 
result consists of so many pounds of this kind of seed and 
so many pounds of another? Ought they not to be 
aware that such statements have no meaning unless the 
qualities as well as the amounts are given ? 

The truth is that, so far as grass-seeds are concerned, the 
farmer now-a-days is in a much better position than his 
forefathers ; and if he does not take corresponding advan- 
tage, he himself becomes a loser, and the nation with him. 
The quality of seed at disposal is capable of accurate de- 
termination, and the amounts required to cover any given 
area have been measured. For this, our Agricultural 
Societies deserve the thanks of the whole community, and 
we can best show appreciation of the work they have done 
by putting it to good use. But certain measurable quan- 
tities of fundamental importance, and intimately con- 
nected with grass-seeds, are as yet undetermined ; the most 
important is the proportion of ground covered by the dif- 
ferent species which constitute the mixed herbage of the 
best pasture and meadow lands of Scotland. Given these 
proportions, it is easy to combine them with data already in 
hand, and to fix the amounts of given qualities which must 
be mixed to give, as approximately as may be, the same 
kind of herbage. This cannot be done by laying down 
or cultivating so many feet of turf removed from the 
lands in question, as the roots and other conditions 
are too much interfered with by the removal. The 
right way is to determine the grasses on the spot 
from their leaves alone—a_ task which presents no 
difficulty. The plants composing a part of the turf (say 
a square foot) may next be isolated, and the various kinds 
placed together on sand. This done, it would be found 
that the disentangled plants cover more space than for- 
merly—would run to (say) a foot and a half—the increase 
giving a fair idea of the requisite amount of additional 
seed. The proportions of the whole space occupied by 


‘ach constituent could next be determined ; and_ this 
would correspond to a calculable amount of seed. With 
such additional knowledge at command, it would be easy 
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to lay down grass lands closely resembling those which 
have stood the test of time and approved themselves best. 
Many of the mixtures used in the past have been merely 
speculative and unpractical : but with complete knowledge 
at our back, such grass might be iaid down as would sur- 
pass that which is now held to be the very best. In 
Scotland, if anywhere, that can and ought to be done. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CADDIES. 


SIR,—Is your correspondent not very hard on those who 
carry clubs? The small boys who used to carry for other boys 
were ungracious lads ; but the regular men are, 1 am sure, as 
good fellows, and as courteous, as any of their fellow-citizens, 
while (in bunkers and misfortune) they are much more sympa- 
thetic.—Yours obediently, A PEDANT. 


REVIEWS. 
MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 


Major Fraser's Manuscript. Edited by ALEXANDER FERGUS- 
SON, Lieut.-Colonel. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

In Major Fraser's narrative of his adventures to secure the 
restoration of his chief, the notorious Lord Lovat, Colonel 
Fergusson has published a new Scottish romance of adventure 
which is also a picture of bygone times and manners. The 
period covered by the Major’s story is principally the years 
1714 and 1715. His chief, Simon Fraser, who claimed to be 
Lord Lovat, had so entirely overreached himself, by the clever- 
ness of his intrigue in connection with the Scots or Queens- 
berry Plot, as to find himself both an exile and a prisoner in 
the country (France) where he had sought refuge. The mission 
of the Major in search of him with a view to obtain his 
restoration to the headship of the clan was thus extremely 
dangerous and Quixotic. There was the initial difficulty of 
persuading his chicf, who, as he states, ‘ was always very tender 
of his carcass,’ to undertake the enterprise of returning. Then 
he had to bamboozle both the King of France and the Chevalier 
by false pretences to induce them to sanction Lovat’s return ; 
or, failing in this, he had to contrive a method for his escape. 
And finally, should he and Lovat get safely out of France, new 
perils awaited them in London, for Lovat was distrusted and 
feared alike by the Jacobites and the Government. 

The Major, ignorant even of the precise locality in France 
where Lovat was a prisoner, set out on his quest at four o’clock 
in the morning of the Ist May, 1714, leaving, he tells us, ‘ wife 
and children spralling on the ground in tears.’ Arriving in 
London, he had ‘a good bould of Punch’ with some Highland 
well-wishers before embarking at Gravesend in a small French 
smuggler. Possibly either the recollection or the effects of the 
‘bould of Punch’ made it more difficult for him to endure the 
refusal of the seamen to supply him with what he euphemistic- 
ally terms ‘drink’ to his bread and cheese. In his despera- 
tion he drew his sword, and resolved to kill the three of them, 
when they compromised the matter by the offer of some 
‘small beer. This induced the Major to forego his deadly 
purpose ; but if the smugglers supposed that by the substitu- 
tion of ‘small beer’ for ‘drink’ they had entirely appeased 
wrath, they found themselves mistaken. On landing at 
Calais, he, with the help of an Irishman, made known his 
wrongs and woes to a magistrate, whose views in regard to 
‘drink’ apparently coincided with his own; for he fined 
the skipper ‘in a gallon of wine, and not a farthing to be 
paid for his passage ; which made us all very hearty.’ Proceed- 
ing next morning on his journey to Paris, the Major had not 
gone far when he was startled by the approach towards him of 
‘two madmen, or two come out of hell, which likeness of men 
he never saw before. Prepared to ‘face the deil, if neces- 
sary, he advanced unfalteringly, with drawn sword; but the 
strange apparitions—whom he afterwards discovered to have 
been Capuchin friars—‘ only looked to him,’ and ‘ passed by.’ 
To make a long story short, he succeeded in discovering his 
chief living under parole at Saumur, but ‘very low in is 
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person, and very despondent about the prospects of his 
return. However, Lovat at last agreed to send the Major to 
the Chevalier to ask ‘why he should keep his chief in banish- 
ment to satisfy another party.’ The Major obtained an inter- 
view with Mary of Modena, who, although she received him 
very graciously, had by no means forgotten Lovat’s former 
treachery. Only a few hours before the interview, she had 
received secret information of the death of Queen Anne, and 
had despatched a courier to summon her son, the Chevalier, 
from Bar-le-Duc; but, retaining her secret, she did not scruple 
to send the Major thither : ‘an Aprile earon’ (errand), remarks 
the Major, ‘and 300 miles to travel, which she might have 
spared if she had not been a very Jesuite and, according to 
her belifs, yet in purgatory tille she make atonement to the 
poor Major for the sweat he lost.’ The Major was, however, 
indefatigable, and obtained at Luneville an interview with the 
Chevalier, who wished him to accept commissions for the 
gentlemen of the clan on his behalf, and to act irrespective of 
his chief. To this latter condition he refused to assent, but he 
was nevertheless permitted to return to Saumur. Nothing now 
remained for the pair but to make their escape, and this they at 
last effected, by pretending to the Jesuits that they had been 
despatched on a secret mission to England by the Chevalier. 
In London the Major sought the intervention of Lord Isla, 
brother of the Duke of Argyll, but had to regret that his 
‘reception by that great man was but indifferent.’ The friends 
of the Government were quite convinced of the sincerity of the 
Major, but had very great doubts of the real intentions of 
Lovat. The two had to make ‘many a moonlight flitting,’ to 
escape detection, and at last on the 11th June were run to earth 
in their lodgings in Soho Square. Ever equal to the occasion, 
the alert Major called for a pint of brandy, and asking the 
‘the gentlemen to get down,’ till the other gentlemen had ‘ got 
on their cloaths,’ he managed to secure his chief's breeches, and, 
taking out all his paternosters, disposed of them in a manner 
related by him with grave Protestant irreverence. The two were 
taken to a sponging-house, but, through the intervention of the 
Earl of Sutherland, were admitted to bail for £5000, It must 
be understood that all along the Major was sincerely desirous 
that Lovat would cast in his lot with the Government, but very 
doubtful as to whether Lovat, in professing to do so, was not 
deceiving him. Though he considered himself to have been 
badly used, Lovat’s sympathies, as a Catholic, were with the 
exiled family ; but since Mackenzie, who, as the husband of the 
Lovat heiress, claimed the chieftaincy, was also a Jacobite, his 
best chance of restoration to his estates was by supporting the 
Government. The principal difficulty was that the Government 
would not trust him. The Major therefore persuaded him to for- 
feit his bail, make his escape to the north, and take up arms on 
behalf of the Government without their consent. 

Their adventures and many hair-breadth escapes on the 
journey northwards are told by the Major with graphic 
simplicity and vigour. But for his presence of mind in in- 
ducing Lovat to remain below, when their small vessel was 
fired on in the Firth of Forth by a boat of Lord Mar’s, 
Lovat might even at the eleventh hour have deserted to 
the enemy; and but for his plausible inventions to deceive 
Lord Saltoun as to their identity, when they chanced to 
come to an inn at Fraserburgh, where this mortal enemy of 
Lovat chanced to be, neither of them, perhaps, would have 
again beheld their native mountains. Moreover, the fortunes 
of Jacobitism might have turned out widely different from what 
they did, had not the adventurous Major, who set out on his 
quest on the May morning of 1714, been so triumphantly suc- 
cessful in his mission ; for it was Lovat’s capture of Inverness, 
happening on the same day as the battle of Sheriffmuir, that 
practically proved to be the turning-point in the struggle. In 
the following year Lovat was restored to his estates and titles ; 
but it is depressing to know that the Major, like many other 
heroes, obtained small reward and thanks for his inestim- 
able services. As Lovat’s restoration had been almost com- 
pulsory, and obtained on conditions which he could not but 
regard as galling, he probably felt small gratitude to the prin- 
cipal instrument. There is little wonder, however, that, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, the Major was forced 
regretfully to ‘conclude, but as Clarendon did of Oliver 
Cromwell, that he was a great wicked man, 

Colonel Fergusson has been painstaking in the work of 
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editing, but his zeal has occasionally outrun his" discretion, In 
his tilt with Sir Walter as to the motives which induced Lovat 
to compel the Dowager Lady Lovat to go through the form of 
marriage, he can scarcely be deemed successful. He thinks 
that the possession of Castle Downie was a sufficient motive 
and that feelings of revenge had nothing to do with Lovats 
strange proceedings. By the possession of Castle Downie, 
he was, Colonel Fergusson remarks (as if Sir Walter Scott 
did not know this), ‘placed in a position second only 
to that of being the husband of the heiress.’ But to be 
second was for Lovat no better than being third or fourth, or 
anything else. Besides, the circumstances attendant on the 
ceremony clearly indicate that Lovat wished deliberately to 
inflict on the lady the most atrocious insult his ingenuity could 
invent. This, we admit, is not manifest in Major Fraser's 
manuscript as printed by Colonel Fergusson. He has left a 
blank : an editorial proceeding to which we take the strongest 
exception : regarding which no explanation is given (i, 114), 
and he did so, we suppose, because he deemed the details there 
narrated scarcely fit for ears polite. Some other well-meant 
efforts on the part of Colonel Fergusson to correct previous 
writers on Lovat are quite as infelicitous as the above. It js 
difficult, for example, to understand how he can affirm that 
the story that Lovat ‘joined the Jesuits is in no way confirmed 
by Major Fraser,’ when we read that, ‘ Lord Simon knowing 
that at this time the speat was great against him, made his 
interest with the Jesuits, and professed Lewis’s religion, and 
entered into that sect. Nor is it easy to reconcile his state- 
ment that it is ‘doubtful if Lord Lovat ever was imprisoned 
in the Bastile,’ with Major Fraser’s affirmation that Mary of 
Modena, owing to the urgent entreaties of the Duke of Atholl 
that she might prevail with the King ‘to put Lord Simon in 
the Bastile’ at last, 
Lord Simon in confinement.’ He is also in error in supposing 


‘with tears on her cheeks, prevailed to put 
that it was after the failure of the Scots Plot that the young 
heiress, Amelia Fraser, was married to Alexander Mackenzie. 
The marriage took place in 1702, and the negotiations in con- 
nection with the plot occurred in 1703. Lovat previous to that 
had been in France, and undertook then to promote his restora- 
tion. 

Historical narrative is not one of the arts in which Colonel 
Fergusson specially excels. His method is confused, and his 
style confusing. Moreover, the proportion of Fergusson to 
Fraser is rather excessive. All that was necessary to enable 
the reader to follow the narrative was a clear and compact state- 
ment—-with as little dissertation on subsidiary matters as pos- 
sible—of the main facts of Lovat’s career. For this, fifty pages 
would have sufficed, and the space saved might have been 
turned to much better account by printing a few more of Lovat’s 
characteristic letters, either from the Pitfirrane collection, or 
the collection in the University Library. The performance, 
however, has some special merits, not the least of them the 
very succinct and satisfactory foot-notes. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIES. 
11. 


The Industries of Fapan. By J. J. REIN. London ; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Fapan nach Reisen und Studien. Land- und Forstwirthsch ft, 
Industrie und Handel. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

The third section is that which will fix the attention of the 
greatest number of readers, for the collectors of Japanese 
lacquer, of wood and ivory carving, and of metal work and 
pottery are provided with an almost exhaustive account of the 
materials and technique, and with a hundred other particulars 
concerning each of the art industries in question. A complete 
bibliography of the subject is prefixed to each chapter, and 
illustrations by wood engraving, lithography, and photogravure 
are liberally supplied. Architecture and pictorial art are left 
untouched, for reasons stated in the preface. 

The Lacquer industry has been described very carefully by Mr. 
J. J. Quin ; and it is from his report, published in 1882, that 
most of the facts given in later English writings are derived; 
but Dr. Rein points out that Wagener, Maéda, and himsel! had 
already placed on record information of similar scope, and that 
the Jesuit father, d’Incarville, had written a very instructive and 
interesting account of Chinese lacquer as early as 1760, Our 
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author now gives a full account, and tells us the method of 
obtaining the raw varnish, its properties and chemical con- 
stitution ; the processes of lacquering, the varieties of the ware, 
and even the prices of the varnish. The last item is of interest, 
because it shows that under the influence of the foreign demand 
the value of raw lacquer has increased since 1875 by 40, 50, 
and in some kinds over 100 per cent. a . 

The Japanese are undoubtedly indebted to China for their 
early instruction in the art of lacquering—even the lacquer tree 
itself was probably an importation from the Middle Kingdom— 
but, as in so many other branches of art industry, they have left 
their former teachers far behind. The superiority of Japanese 
lacquer depends partly upon the special properties of the 
material, partly upon the care employed in all stages of 
the manufacture, and partly upon the decorative taste and 
ability of the workmen : a taste and skill that are perhaps less 
astonishing in the level attained than in the extent of their 
distribution amongst the class of operatives engaged. There, 
indeed, is the striking feature of all Japanese industrialart. In 
every one of the branches common to Japan and Europe it 
would be easy to find specimens of Western origin that are 
equal, and sometimes superior, to anything of the same kind 
executed in the Far East; but in no other part of the world 
would it be possible to show any approach to the propor- 
tion of excellent work produced by the Japanese artisan 
artist, either in point of technical skill in execution, or of 
taste, fitness, and variety in design; and in no part of the 
world has there been such a phenomenal scarcity of bad 
work as in Japan, until within the last few years. At the pre- 
sent day, labour and material are both more expensive than 
formerly, and nearly all the lacquer made for the foreign market 
is made only to sell at a price that renders quality impracticable ; 
but when the artist is on his mettle he can produce works that 
for decorative beauty and perfection of finish are equal to those 
of the best days of ‘Old Japan,’ and for daring originality of 
invention hold a place of their own in the world of art. But the 
cost, by the time they have passed through the hands of the 
usual number of middlemen, is enormous. 

The Textile industries form a scarcely less interesting study, 
from the artistic point of view, than the lacquer ware; but 
while our acquaintance with lacquer extends back for many 
generations, it is only within the last twenty years that the 
remarkable development attained by the silk manufactures 
became known to us. ‘When,’ says Dr. Rein, ‘at the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, Japan for the first time displayed the 
variety, richness, and tasteful collection of its silk factories, 
not only were the ordinary visitors astonished at these unsus- 
pected accomplishments, but even the well-informed Prize Com- 
missioners ; and it was one of these commissioners who said 
that the work presented, amid many eccentricities of design, 
such a fine sense of form and colour, whether it be manifested 
in materials of the softest shading or the most spirited designs 
in ornaments of mingled gold and silver, which do not so much 
imitate Nature as use her suggestions for new and fantastic 
forms, that they excel anything brought to the Exhibition from 
European art looms.’ The earlier books of designs employed 
in the silk factories bear witness to the amazing fertility of 
invention of the Japanese as well as to the d/zarrervze noted by 
the Viennese commissioner. No motive is too ambitious, and 
none too simple : landscapes, shoals of carp, skeletons, thunder- 
storms, and even the most realistic representations of the 
torments of hell, vie with the most charmingly naive adaptations 
of the flora of wood, field, or garden as fitting embellishments for 
4 woman's robe or girdle, but all alike are sanctified bya play of 
colour that is almost marvellous in its unerring but ever chang- 
ing harmony. The addition of stencil-printing, a compara- 
tively modern adjunct borrowed from Europe, is a noteworthy 
feature in the decoration of textiles, for the Japanese have 
Siven life to a process that in our hands has led to nothing 
worthy of a better surface than that of a packing-case, and have 
been able to secure pictorial effects that almost defy the detec- 
tion of their mechanical origin. A good example of this was 
shown at the late exhibition of Japanese prints at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club in London, where a stencil-printed design of a 
hawk and wild goose presented, even on the closest examina- 





tion, all the characters belonging to the brush-work of a skilled 
painter, 


We must pass over the interesting story of the manufacture 
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and uses of paper in Japan to speak of the section on the 
metal industries. Here, again, we have a work in which the 
Japanese have struck out a distinctly original line for them- 
selves. No modern history of glyptic art would be complete 
without some account of the gigantic Buddhist images—noble 
in pose, perfect in proportion, and unsurpassed in technical 
execution—which the Japanese were casting as long as twelve or 
thirteen hundred years ago ; of the deftly hammered and graven 
sword-guards of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, with their masterly transcripts in perennial bronze or 
iron of all the motives of pictorial art; the embossed and 
damascened helmets and breastplates of the great line of artist 
armourers of the same and earlier periods ; and the graceful, 
vigorously designed metal ‘ okimonos’ of the last two or three 
generations by Toin and his followers, who were bold enough 
to make ornaments for the ‘sake of ornament, without even a 
pretence of utility in any other direction. All that has been 
done is discussed carefully by Dr. Rein in its historical, tech- 
nical, and artistic aspects ; and he strongly supports the claims 
of the Japanese to eminence in the higher branches of the 
craft. 

The section on Keramic Art is no less thorough ; but the 
writings of Franks, Brinkley, and Bing have left little that is 
new to be said in connection with the broader lines of the sub- 
ject. There is, however, a good deal in detail that we owe to 
the indefatigable research of Dr. Rein himself, and that will not 
be found except in the pages of his work, and all the existing 
knowledge has been ably summarised. The Japanese, at their 
best, have been unrivalled in the production of decorative 
pottery and porcelain : a fact which has long been tacitly ad- 
mitted in Europe by the enormous value placed upon old speci- 
mens of Arita ware, specimens now known to be at the best 
merely third-rate examples of Japanese work, but which even 
at that level stood far above anything of the same kind to be 
obtained in any other part of the world. Unfortunately, the 
excellence of the Japanese in this branch of art industry is in 
great danger, from bad work on the one hand, and from overwork 
on the other ; for the more recent productions of the kilns of 
Satsuma, Kioto, and Hizen give evidence of a grave inability or 
indisposition on the part of the potters to find a happy medium 
between the deluge of cheap and tawdry gimcracks, now poured 
into every town and village in Europe, and the over-sized, over- 
elaborate, and over-expensive creations, not of true Japanese 
art, but of a desire to beguile the wealthy and barbaric West. 
In cloisonné, too, a downward tendency is apparent, although 
the mastery of material is far more complete than at any 
previous time. The colours—especially the blue, in which lies 
the great strength of the Chinese enameller—are often offensively 
crude in the ordinary manufacture, while in more costly speci- 
mens pictorial effects are sought, at the expense of great labour 
and ingenuity, to secure a result that is not worth a tithe of 
the heavy price that must be paid for it. 

But the Japanese, in spite of their own faults of judgment, 
and their short-sighted views as to the taste of their foreign 
clients, are a great nation of decorative artists ; and may, if 
they will, hold their own in certain specialities against all com- 
petitors. If they fail to rival Europe in the more solid and 
practical employment of their faculties, it will be from poverty 
in material sources of wealth, not from any deficiency of 
energy or ability. What they have already achieved is valu- 
able as an index of their capacity for other and higher work in 
the hard times that are before them ; and those who are inter- 
ested in forecasting the future of Japan cannot do better than 
study the erudite and masterly picture of the past afforded by 
Dr. Rein’s important volumes. 


MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS. 


English Writers: An Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By HENRY MORLEY. Vols. L-Iv. London : 
Cassell and Co., Limited. 

Professor Morley is so modest in his pretensions, his love of 
England and of English literature is so evidently sincere, that 
it is unpleasant to speak of his work in terms of disapproval. 
It is, however, impossible to commend either the plan or the 
style of his book. The four volumes which have been issued 
(there is a dark threat that sixteen more may follow) carry us 
from the Stone Age down to the end of the fourteenth century. 
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The reader closes them with an impression of confusion and 
crudity and disproportion, of irrelevance exalted into a guiding 
principle, such as no other history of recent date can impart. 
Professor Morley has considerable knowledge of certain divi- 
sions of his subject, but he does not appear to have mastered 
and assimilated his knowledge. His materials have not been 
fused and moulded into a work of literary art. His style has 
neither vigour nor distinction ; it is generally heavy, occasion- 
ally obscure ; its homespun texture is not in keeping with the 
dignity of his subject. But his most glaring faults as a writer 
spring from his belief that he can be picturesque with Carlyle 
and epigrammatic with Gibbon. When this hallucination 
seizes him, we are disconcerted by such strange sayings as the 
remark that ‘ Charlemagne was a tiger with a taste for brains’— 
a sentence in which a libel on a great man is appropriately com- 
bined with an outrage on the sense of style. 

The downright errors which Professor Morley commits are 
less numerous than might have been expected, considering the 
immense range of his subject. On the other hand, the reader 
is exposed to a more insidious danger than lies in direct mis- 
statements. Assertions are repeatedly made which, without 
being absolutely untrue, are so inexactly worded as to convey 
only a blurred and misleading impression of the truth. Facts 
are now over-, now under-stated ; generalisations are made too 
sweepingly ; we miss the nicety of phrase, the careful balancing 
and shading of words essential to exact criticism. This is, one 
of the worst results of any single writer attempting such a task 
as Professor Morley’s. He is forced to touch upon subjects of 
which he can have no precise, first-hand knowledge. It follows 
that, without blundering grossly, he is pretty certain, as he 
works down the centuries, to commit a series of inaccuracies, 
which, though they may be trivial when taken separately, 
nevertheless, when taken together, leave the reader in the end 
considerably richer in misconceptions than he was at the begin- 
ning of his studies. 

Besides the comparatively trifling inaccuracies inevitable in 
a work of the kind, the book contains several errors of a graver 
nature. Such are the denial of ‘ingenuity and learning’ to 
Virgil, and the ascription of a good heart to Racine—to Racine, 
of all great poets the least amiable ; and such also is the un- 
qualified assertion that scholars have now tacitly set aside the 
theory which traced the origin of the Romance tongues to the 
lingua romana rustica. Aserious error is committed in the Intro- 
duction, under the heading ‘ Advance of French writers from 
verbal to literary criticism’: an error which Professor Morley 
complacently emphasises. ‘We might, he says, ‘lay it down 
dogmatically as a fact that French literature advanced from the 
question of words and letters maintained by Ronsard and 
Malherbe to the larger question of forms and laws of literary 
composition discussed with especial power by Boileau.’ That 
is exactly what one would not lay down dogmatically if he had 
any intimate knowledge of French literature. It is the reverse 
of the truth. Apparently Professor Morley is unacquainted 
with the Défense et illustration de la langue francaise. If 
he had read Du Bellay’s famous book, he would have known 
that to recast every literary form, from the rondeau to the 
drama, from the ballade to the epic, was the object for which 
Ronsard and his brethren entered with passionate ardour upon 
a literary crusade. Professor Morley’s remarks on the influence 
exerted by Malherbe and Boileau are thoroughly misleading. 
He states only half the truth ; he gives no hint of the evil they 
wrought in impoverishing the vocabulary, fettering the drama, 
and depriving poetry of melody and colour. An example of 
slighter inaccuracies is the assertion that Du Bartas has been 
deservedly forgotten. 

Professor Morley is the most discursive of writers. In his 
first chapter he supplies epitomes, first, of the Ramayana, and 
secondly, of Professor Huxley’s theory as to the ethnology of 
the British Islands. He makes play with crannogs and crom- 
lechs, with barrows and ‘kitchen-middens.’ He discourses 
volubly on the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Periods. He quotes 
from Hecatezus the Milesian a long passage (quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus and re-quoted by Archdeacon Williams)— 
concerning the blameless Hyperboreans who dwelt under the 
constellation of the Bear. He drags in the statements of 
Herodotus regarding the Dodonians and the Carystians, and 
the virgins whom the Delians named Hyperoché and Lao- 
dicé ; he even alludes to Ezekiel’s remarks upon Gomer and 
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Togarnath—till at last, on page 168, we get down to the Ogham 
alphabet, and that eminent woman of letters, the second 
daughter of King Cormac M‘Art. 

And so it is all through these volumes. Their author omits 
no opportunity of neglecting his nominal subject ; snatching at 
any topic—the story of the Nibelungen Lied, or the nightcap 
of Madame de Rambouillet ; the identity of Petrarch’s Laura, 
or the nature of the Florentine constitution—which will delay 
the progress of his narrative. That Ariosto once walked 
twenty miles, from Carpi to Ferrara—that the Emperor 
Frederick 11. was described by a certain imaum as being red 
and bald, and as having weak eyes—these facts, of however 
engrossing an interest, have no title to inclusion in a history of 
English literature. And the four volumes teem with similar 
instances of trivial and inept detail. Professor Morley is con- 
stantly flying {or rather lumbering) away to Italy, France, 
Spain, or Germany, and loading page after page with dull 
historic summaries which have not even an ostensible con- 
nection with his theme. He introduces biographies of Ariosto 
and Petrarch, just as if they had been English poets ; and 
he indulges in repetition, as well as in irrelevance. The life of 
Petrarch is twice-told (once with considerable minuteness) ; 
we are twice furnished with a sketch of the Decameron: and 
the grotesque Norse story of Thrym occurs twice in the 
course of sixteen pages. It would almost seem as if Pro- 
fessor Morley were the victim of a nervous dread lest he 
might advance with his work too rapidly. 

To some readers the book will, no doubt, be useful—notably 
to those who like to take their knowledge at second-hand, for 
conversational, or, it may be, for what they would call literary 
ends. It contains a great mass of interesting matter, princi- 
pally in the form of quotations from the writings of early Eng- 
lish and other authors. Nevertheless, our objections to books 
such as this of Professor Morley’s remain unweakened. As we 
have said, their authors must almost inevitably commit a series 
of more or less trivial errors. No man’s knowledge is equal 
to the task of tracing the entire course of English literature, 
with perpetual critical excursions to France, Italy, and else- 
where, without repeatedly distorting or obscuring the truth. 
In the second place, such books serve as storages for the worn- 
out c/ichés of criticism. They preserve and transmit the stereo- 
typed dicta which compiler hands on unto compiler through the 
ages. They are thus inimical at once to exact knowledge and 
to lucid and original criticism, Professor Morley is a very 
fair compiler, but as literature his work is nought. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Chance or Fate? A Novel by ALICE O’HANLON. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1889. 

Body and Soul: a Romance in Transcendental Pathology. 
By Frep. NoEL Patron. Edinburgh: Blackwood and 
Sons. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. Woop. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

Brian Fitz Count. By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A. Riving- 
tons. 1888. 

French Janet. By the Author of Crtoyenne Jacqueline. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 2. vols. 

The Weird Mystery. By PuiLtip May. London: F. J. Lam- 
bert and Co. 

Some parts of Chance or Fate? are so good that we regret 
our inability to speak of it as a whole in terms of unqualified 
praise, and we confess to a certain feeling of irritation with 
the author. For why does she introduce us to our dearest 
Kathleen, who is just eighteen, good, bright, clever, ¢ harming 
in face and figure, and with a character of her own, and 
then shock our sense of reality by placing her in impossible 
circumstances among impossible people? One of the impos- 
sible people is the heroine’s father. The intention is to portray 
a parent of the type of Frou-frou’s papa. But Brigard never 
prosed as Captain Errington proses. And he is not only a 
bore : he is exceedingly silly as well. He goes through a form 
of marriage with a young woman in Scotland ; and, in order 
to escape detection, he assumes a false name. For this pure 
pose he selects a name that is both uncommon and the 
property of a relative: with the inevitable result that he 
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‘s found out, and that the real proprietor goes in search of 
him with a horse- whip. Among the impossible circumstances 
is the adventure of the cutter. Kathleen and Elaine go 
for a sail on board a friend’s yacht—a seventy-tonner. The 
gentlemen leave the two girls on board with the crew, and 
proceed across country to a point of the coast at which the 
yacht is to call for them. The skipper gets drunk, and 
sends the crew ashore with a boat to bring off his gentlemen. 
Every sail is set, and the helm is lashed. The crew are beyond 
recall, ‘ and then a strange thing happens.’ Suddenly a hurri- 
cane strikes the vessel ; the skipper dies in a fit; and for four 
days the yacht drives before the storm. One of the girls be- 
comes delirious; but her sister nurses her; and the yacht 
steers herself. ‘Now, I ask you, Mr. Draycotte,’ says Lady 
Wynn, ‘does it, on the face of it, appear credible?’ Mr. Dray- 
cotte replied (with greater judgment than his author’s) that the 
narrative sounded extraordinary. We may be wrong, but we 
prefer what M. Guy de Maupassant calls (humble wvérité, 
although it may not be 7Aumdle vérité of M. Guy de Maupas- 
sant which we prefer. The author, too, prepares us for what 
is going to happen in too great detail. What is excellent in 
a barometer is bad in a novelist. The unexpected should 

in fiction, as in life, the one thing certain. 

The conception of Mr. Paton’s pathological romance of Body 
and Soul is original. It savours somewhat of Zanoni and A 
Strange Story, as well as of Dr. Fekyll. But Mr. Paton’s idea 
is his own, and he has worked it out on his own lines. The 
prolongation of life by unholy and mysterious means is no new 
dream of the philosopher, and no new theme for the teller of 
strange tales. Even metempsychosis has long since ceased 
to have in any sense avirgin soil. There are, indeed, on record 
certain ghastly experiments with galvanism; of the newly 
hit of these Mr. Paton has probably never heard. So he is 
entitled to full credit for having struck a vein of the grue- 
some, and wrought the same with skill. The gist of his story 
is this: A man jis suffering from a disease which is certain 
to kill him, because, although it could be cured by a certain 
operation, that operation, owing to the shock it produces, 
invariably proves fatal. Professor Ker, a distinguished 
scientist, comes to the rescue in the fulness of knowledge 
derived from years of vivisection. The patient is first killed 
by chloroform, then operated on, and finally brought back 
to incomplete, imperfect, animal life ; for the soul persistently 
wanders mournful in the Hereafter, or, with greater accuracy, 
the Elsewhere. Some of the characters—such as the Pro- 
fessor—are well enough drawn, and the improbability of the 
central idea is forgotten by reason of the fact that it is worked 
out by and among people exactly like those one meets in real 
life. There are, of course, many other windings in the plot; 
and some, though undeniably clever, are out of place, and so 
tend to mar the unity of the story. In particular, the trial of 
the Professor for the murder of the man whom he had killed 
only for the purpose of bringing back to life, is a mistake. The 
book, too, is by no means deficient in humour, but humour 
save of a very grim sort—only tends to spoil certain kinds of 
work. Now Body and Soul is so good that one is sorry that it 
is not better; and better it might easily have been, if the 
author, instead of strolling off into byways and alleys, had 
contented himself with the elaboration of his ruling idea 

A murder, a suicide, mysterious conversations, a great many 
unexpected marks of interrogation, a professional beauty, a 
chivalrous and all-accomplished detective, and a plentiful use 
of apostrophe—such are the plot and the style of the latest 
work of Gaboriau’s English disciple, Tze Englishman of the 
Rue Cain. It is not Gaboriau, and it. is not as good as 
Mr. Wood’s Passenger from Scotland Yard. It is occasion- 
ally barely readable, and is often not to be understanded 
of man ; at the best it requires patience, at the worst it can 
be freely skipped. In further illustration of Mr. Wood’s style, 
it may be mentioned that, from one page taken at random, 
seventeen marks of exclamation may be extracted. ‘This is 
fatiguing to the reader’s eye ; to the actors in the story it must 
have meant relaxed throat at least, i not aphasia. The book 
is chiefly interesting as a study in typography. Italics are too 
frequent to excite comment after the first few pages, capitals 
of all sizes occur in all sorts of places ; but it is in the punctua- 
tion that consists the real interest. The marks of exclamation 
Must yield the palm to the dashes, which intersperse and 
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conclude nearly every sentence. Words often fail Mr. Wood,and 
at length his favourite dashes seem to do so as well, and then 
he falls back on sigys. “She struck the piano nti with 
both hands, and repez A the chord, with a sort of defiance ‘§’” 
This is original ; the rest of the boske3 is not. 

Brian Fitz Count is an historical personage. He was the 
Lord of Wallingford Castle during the third decade of the 
twelfth century; and Mr. Crake has been moved to tell the story 
of his desperate life and of his exemplary end. The book may 
safely be recommended to serious parents for reading. Their 
boys will like it, because it is full of fighting, of hair-breadth 
escapes, of dungeons and torture-chambers, and, above all, 
perhaps, because there are no girls in it, and not a word of 
love. But we cannot admire the first result of Osric’s change 
of views ; and we have so much about leprosy that we are 
reminded of Hanno in Sa/ammdé. Moreover, we venture to 
think that, in a story of the twelfth century, reflections, how- 
ever profound, upon the real merits of the Salvation Army, 
and comparisons, however ingenious, between medizval tor- 
turings and modern birchings, are sadly out of place. 

In French Janet Miss Tytler has worked up the old Lowland 
superstition of ‘Pearlin’ Jean’ without much of the eeriness 
and glamour that might have been expected to come of such 
material. The dubious French revenant who haunts the young 
Scottish laird in his grim homestead, is, so to speak, not fish, nor 
flesh, nor fowl. She scares not, neither does she allure, as 
your true sprite should, and does ; and yet she is not of the 
humorous and tricksy type of spirits neither. Altogether she 
is not the best part of a story that is not too satisfactory in 
most ways, though it is by no means a bad picture of Scottish 
manners and Scottish ways a hundred years ago. While lacking 
in force and spontaneity, however, it is pleasantly enough 
written, and the conversation of Lady Windygates—the mother 
of the colourless spook-ridden hero—is often racy, old-fashioneds 
and good. 

The Weird Mystery is one of the most unpleasant little books 
that it has been our misfortune to read. It is clever after its 
kind, but its kind ought not to exist. It is the autobiography of 
a lady who, living in constant fear of hereditary insanity, marries 
a man she hates, breaks first the seventh and then the sixth 
commandments, and, to escape the gallows, commits suicide in 
company with her guilty lover. It is appalling to learn from 
the title-page that the author has ‘written and produced a 
dramatised version.’ 


A NEW ESSAYIST. 
Cross Lights. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 

The author of Cross Lights, whom we suspect to be not very 
old, and guess to be a Scot, has a very pretty notion of what an 
essay should be. Grave, but not too heavy, he gives the results 
of serious study in such a form that his readers are enlightened 
without being bored. His title of Cross Lights is well chosen 
to mark the sort of illumination which he throws upon the sub- 
jects in which he is interested. The study of ‘ Classical Arche- 
ology ’—the first and one of the best of his papers—is viewed in 
the light of that modern spirit of inquiry which searches out, 
compares, and carefully preserves everything in the past, as in 
some sense a document in human history, and not as a matter 
of merely scholastic or scientific interest. What may be said 
to be the theme of the essay is expressed in the following pas- 
sage :—‘ That the classical ideal was never historically realised, 
and that human nature is much the same, whether in the ancient 
or the modern world, seems a cheap enough discovery ; but it 
was reserved for this century to make it, and it is the sense of 
this that is at the bottom of our funds for the exploration of 
Asia Minor, or for the establishment of a British School 
Athens.’ There is a great deal of truth in this; and though the 
writer states no new facts, and puts forth no thoughts which 
will not have passed through the minds of many of his readers, 
he is, as far as we know, the first to arrange the facts so 
clearly, and draw such well-defined conclusions from them. 
If we do not absolutely acquiesce in their conclusions, it is 
because we think the writer somewhat exaggerates the effect of 
the ‘classical ideal’ as a factor. While the classical ideal, as 
imagined by our grandfathers, from the writings of Lessing and 
Winckelmann, was in full force, it was rather as a stimulant 
than as a deterrent to the study of classical archeology ; and 
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the alteration in our views on the subject is even now not 
very widely spread, and it is the result, rather than the cause, 
of the increased research. The ‘human’ spirit which actuates 
modern archzology, modern research, and modern art is uni- 
versal: it extends from Europe to the centre of Africa, from 
ancient Egypt to modern Fiji; and if the activity is more 
remarkable with regard to ‘classical’ than other ‘ archeology,’ 
there are many more potent reasons than the discovery that the 
classical ideal was never realised historically. We are not even 
quite sure whether the ‘cheap discovery ’ that human nature is 
much the same whether in the ancient or the modern world has 
so much to do with it, as the writer thinks ; it seems to us at 
least arguable that if the result of research had been to dis- 
close the ancient Greeks as even more unlike, instead of 
more like, ourselves than we thought them, the study of 
‘classical archeology’ would be even more keenly pursued 
than it is. But, such slight differences apart, there is little but 
praise to be given to this luminous and comprehensive survey 
of the question. In the next essay, on ‘M‘Pherson’s Ossian,’ 
there are few, if any, possible points of disagreement. The his- 
tory of the book and of the controversy it raised (not forgetting 
Johnson’s memorable attack) he narrates with admirable light- 
ness and accuracy, not venturing himself into the battle-field, 
but, as some unprejudiced war-correspondent, watching and 
describing the engagement. Yet even the unlearned form 
opinions, and he is bold enough to submit the following conclu- 
sion as obvious :—‘ M‘Pherson having collected from manu- 
scripts and from oral recitations a quantity of Ossianic and 
other fragments, combined them with some ingenuity into 
complete wholes, making such changes as he thought right, 
and supplying the deficieacies here and there from his own 
imagination.’ In short, he acted like Herodotus in history, 
or Turner in landscape. But this is not the pith of the 
paper; the special ‘Cross Light’ is on ‘the vein of sentiment 
running through the whole of the poems, which is unparalleled in 
previous literature, and has not, I think, been surpassed since ; 
a certain keen and subtle sympathy—that is to say—with some 
special aspects of nature, which makes the book emphatically 
one to be read in the country where it was composed, or alleged 
to have been composed.’ The writer fully proves, by many 
extracts, that ‘the very spirit of Hebridean scenery pervades the 
whole book’ ; and he thus opens up a very interesting question, 
which ought to be soluble by careful analysis, and by compari- 
son with undisputed Gaelic poems :—whether the peculiar 
manner with which M‘Pherson’s Ossian deals with nature is an 
ancient manner or a modern manner—whether, in fact, it be 
‘Qssianic’ or ‘M‘Phersonish.’ But the essay will not have 
been written in vain if it only call attention to the many 
striking images and beautiful descriptions of Highland scenery 
which lie embedded and neglected in the dull morass of 
M‘Pherson’s book. 

But the essay which above all others seems full of golden 
promise for the writer's future, is that in which he deals 
with Browning in the ‘Cross Light’ of ‘ Wordsworth’s suc- 
cessor. It not only shows, like all the others, wide reading 
and broad thinking; it also demonstrates the possession 
by the writer of a poetic sensibility unusually acute, com- 
bined with a power of critical discrimination not often found 
in such company. The notion that Browning is in a true 
and deep sense the successor of Wordsworth is original—is 
one that would never occur to most of us. In many respects, 
and in those which are most obvious, the two poets seem to 
be antipodal. Browning is confessedly dramatic, objective, 
vivid, analytic : a dozen more adjectives might be added which 
are in no way applicable to the Seer of Rydal. Indeed, as 
poets (artists in verse), it would not be easy for the writer to 
make out the succession from one to other. His argument 
rather concerns itself with the two as teachers. It runs 
like this: The kind of poetry of which Wordsworth, more 
than any one else, had the secret, ‘is, to be quite frank, a kind 
of didactic poetry’; and the secret of his peculiar influence 
over his disciples is to be found in ‘this serious intellectual 
element, which, breaking out at times in verse, that to all but 
Wordsworthians is a source of wonder and derision, is never- 
theless at the very heart and core of those marvellously beau- 
tiful lines in which even the unfriendliest critic can find no 
occasion for his criticism. Wordsworth, in fine, is the chief of 
poets with a mission : 
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‘ He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears - 
He laid us, as we lay at birth, 
On the cool, flowery lap of Earth.’ 
Other poets, like Arnold and Clough, have’tried to continue the 
Wordsworth tradition, but failed from want of faith. Browning 
has not tried to follow the tradition, but has taken an entirely 
new departure, facing the fresher and more urgent problems of 
current complex society, but facing them with courage instead 
of despondency— wringing hope out of the most dispiritin 
finding order in the most confusing, of human problems. Per. 
haps the writer touches ground most firmly when he says : 
‘Those vain longings, useless regrets, unattainable ideals, which 
bring nothing but an empty melancholy to so many, are to 
Wordsworth’s successor man’s most precious heritage, the chief 
indubitable witness to his affinity with the Infinite’: but the 
whole essay is pregnant with thought. 

The following study of Dr. Hugh Blair—the author of 4 
Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, the editor of the 
Works of the British Poets and of Shakespeare, the first Regius 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of St. 
Andrews—gives the author an opportunity for contrasting the 
dogmatic criticism of the eighteenth century with the looser but 
more sympathetic method (or want of method) of to-day. To this 
and the following papers we must direct the reader’s attention 
without comment, only assuring him that he will find plenty of 
good sense conveyed in a literary style that is always neat and 
sometimes eloquent. 


g, and 


HOMERICA, 


The Iliad. Edited by WALTER LEAF. Vol. IL ; Books xiii,- 
xxiv. Macmillan and Co. 

Homer: Iliad. Books xiii.-xxiv., with Notes by D. B. Monro, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

The lliad of Homer, done into English Verse, by ARTHUR S. 
Way. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

The completion, about the same time, of two English editions 
of the //zad, and of one more English translation of the Homeric 
poems, is a fact which deserves to be noted, albeit the quality 
of all these works was already partly known from previous 
instalments of them. Both editors are well read in the 
vast literature of the subject, and both have independently 
exercised a well-trained judgment. Mr. Monro’s only pro- 
fesses to be a school edition, and he is sparing of comment, 
but every word he gives us is valuable, and has been carefully 
weighea. His notes, and indeed any other notes to Homer 
now, must be supplemented by constant reference to his 
Homeric Grammar. On points requiring fine and subtle dis- 
crimination—and the ‘epic breadth’ of the //zad does not pre- 
vent their occurrence —his judgment is seldom to be questioned 
and never to be ignored. If he errs anywhere, it is on the side 
of too great brevity: as in the note on aiyiAuros (p. 305), ‘an 
unexplained word,’ which reminds one of a famous chapter on 
Licences poétiques—‘Il n'y ena pas’ Mr. Leaf’s method, on 
the other hand, is characterised by a certain robust boldness. 
The phrasing of his commentary is sometimes almost brusque ; 
but it abounds with points of interest and learned suggestion. 
His command of the Rea/-wesen of the //iad—of the archeology 
of armour, for example—is especially important. There is no 
department in which so distinct an advance has been recently 
made, and, while he relies largely (in common with his brother 
editor) upon Helbig’s great work, he often makes original con- 
tributions of his own. See, for example, his extremely clever 
explanation of the manner in which the Homeric horse was 
yoked to the Homeric chariot. On moot points of philology, 
also, he occasionally shows great keenness and perspicacity. 
His view, developed not long since in some learned periodical, 
concerning the origin and affinities of the verb é7@, has thrown 
a flood of light on a very obscure place in etymology. 

On the great and interminable question of the composition of 
the //iad, we own that we prefer what may be termed the * non- 
committal’ attitude of Mr. Monro to that of Mr. Leaf, who has 
tried what seems to us the impossible task of obtaining firm 
ground amidst the slippery places of constructive criticism. 
Without resisting all suggestions of interpolation, Mr. Monro 
takes large account of certain deep-lying tendencies of epic 
poetry. He shows admirable skill in tracing the main poetic 
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motives, detecting them sometimes where they might escape 
even an acute reader. Thus, in the end of the twentieth book, 
where many have seen nothing but a too realistic tale of 


slaughter, our editor finds the true Achilles of the //iad. 


‘The remainder of the book—at least from line 381, év 
§ ’AysAeds Tpweroe Odpe x. T. X.—satisfies every requirement of 
epic art. We feel that this Achilles is the Achilles of the //ad, 
and that his deeds are bringing us by swift stages to the crisis 
which is to be reached by the death of Hector.’ 


In order to set before our readers some characteristic points 
of agreement and difference between the sister editions, we may 
be allowed to quote briefly, first from the commentaries, and 
then from the introductions, which each editor has prefixed to 


the several books :— 


XVIII., 272. 

am’ obaros, far from my hearing ; 
ff. X, 454: there the phrase is 
more natural with éros, while here 
nothing audible has been men- 
tioned. The words are perhaps 
a formula of deprecation of un- 
lucky words, rather than a prayer 
that the thing mentioned may not 
happen. ‘Let the word I have 
spoken be removed from my ear’ 
—i.¢., let it be taken as unsaid, 
so far as the omen is concerned. 


Lbid. 

at yap x. r. \., ‘ Would that it 
may so happen away from my 
hearing ’—-z.¢., ‘May I never hear 
of such a thing.’ This is, of 
course, a way of wishing that it 
may never happen. 

@de=‘asI say.’ dm’ ofaros is 
in sense the predicate (=d-’ ofaros 
eln 7d de yevéoOar Taira) ; cp. 22, 
454, al yap dm’ obaros elm éuev 
ros, 


—MONRO, p. 345. 


In that case déde is less ——— 
ate, and probably is another sign 
that the phrase is borrowed here. 
The emphatic position of Tpwwr, 
too, by no means corresponds to 
the importance of the word. 
—LEAF, p. 237. 





Is it impertinent to suggest a third alternative : not ‘ May it 
never happen,’ nor ‘ Let it be taken as unsaid’ ; but, ‘If it must 
happen, may I not be near’ (z.¢., alive)? Cp. vi. 464. 

In the immediately following passage, l. 274, our two inter- 
preters are substantially agreed in taking what Mr. Leaf calls 
‘avery obscure phrase,’ o6évos éfouev, to mean ‘we will re- 
serve our strength.’ And in some interesting places towards 
the end of the book, Mr. Monro accepts views originally sug- 
gested by Mr. Leaf. On the recurring phrase, ddiyn 8¢ 
r’ avamvevois mokeuoro, Mr. Leaf makes no remark, while Mr. 
Monro has the following subtle note (p. 309) :—‘“ A little is 
a breathing space” —7.¢., a little space is enough to enable men 
to recover breath. oAyn is fem. by attraction to avdmvevots. 
If this is right (and who shall deny it ?) a note was certainly 
required. 

The introductions to the 18th book are specially interesting 
and characteristic. Let us first hear Mr. Monro :— 


‘The appearance of Thetis at once reminds us that it is the 
second time she has come at the call of her son. Her com- 
plaint on hearing his voice strikes again the key-note of the 
/liad—the shortness and unhappiness of the life to which the 
hero is destined. The dialogue which follows is evidently 
meant to recall the former meeting, to contrast it with the new 
state of things, and thus to place before us the main outlines of 
the story, the crisis of which we have now reached. We see 
that the prayer of Thetis, which up to this time has been the 
motive force behind the action of the poem, can be so no longer. 
The boon that she obtained from Zeus has turned to bitterness, 
and Achilles has to go back to her for counsel and help. In 
doing so he reveals the change which, as has been already 
pointed out, is the true dramatic mepuméreca—viz., the change 
from anger against Agamemnon to grief and thirst for ven- 
geance. Of this new situation the remaining events are the 
natural consequence.’ (Pp. 336, 337.) 

It thus appears that Mr. Monro considers the visit of Thetis 
to Achilles an essential part of the original poem. Mr. Leaf 
Says (p. 221) :— 

“It is extremely difficult to attribute confidently more than a 
small portion of this book to the original Mjms, or to avoid the 
feeling that part of the primitive story has been suppressed, in 
order to make room for the later element. Putting aside the 
question of two pretty clear interpolations . . . we will first 
separate the part which clearly belongs to the émAomotia only. 
- +. To the same hand we must ascribe the following portions 
of the earlier part of the book : (1.) The visit of Thetis to 
Achilles, 35-147. Fick endeavours to claim the earlier part of 
this (35-129) for the Mis, but this is at the expense of omit- 
ting the whole purpose of the journey ; Thetis comes, it would 
seem, merely to mei a question of five lines (73-77), and to utter 
a far from consoling prophecy,’ etc. 


All this appears more trenchant, but we doubt if it is equally 
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sound. And while such divergences on cardinal points are pos- 
sible between eminent critics, the less ambitious reader may be 
permitted to remain in doubt, even with respect to passages of 
acknowledged inferiority, such as the scenes in Olympus, 
whether the text has been ‘gagged,’ or the poet has stooped to 
meet the predilections of his hearers. 


Mr. Way’s translation, both of the Odyssey and Jiiad, has one 
high merit, which is the more remarkable because of the great 
extent of his task, and the long and difficult metre which he has 
chosen. His work is everywhere distinguished by spirited 
movement, by drio, by swing and ‘go.’ If it were not so, we 
should be more inclined than we now are to complain of certain 
roughnesses which we should be glad to see removed ; but it 
is, perhaps, too much to expect combined energy and smooth- 
ness. When Mr. Morris’s fine poem, Sigurd the Volsung, ap- 
peared, the thought naturally occurred, ‘ Here is at last a metre 
for the English Odyssey.’ And now we have two translations of 
the Odyssey in this metre—one by Mr. Morris himself—and it 
seems captious not to be quite satisfied. What has been called 
the ‘Wardour Street dialect,’ which appears to cling to this 
metre, is rather less obnoxiously frequent in Mr. Way’s version. 
Still it requires habituation to become tolerant of his somewhat 
violent compounds, and there are occasional uses of simple 
words which could hardly be correct in any period of English. 
And the reader must have entered very deeply into the spirit of 
the translator who is not brought to a stand from time to time 
by the clashing of consonants, by difficulty in hitting the cesura, 
or by an unlooked-for triplet. That is not the kind of variety 
which gives effect, though recent translators have followed Dry- 
den in employing it. But the spirit is there, and this is all- 
important. Those who take the trouble to read far enough are 
not unlikely to yield their preference to this—the newest— 
version of the //iad. The following is a fair specimen (xviii. 
533-540) :— 

And there by the banks of the river they set in array the fight, 

And against each other they sped the brazen lances’ flight. 

And with thése men mingling Strife and Confusion and fell Death met ; 

One man fresh-wounded and living she grasped, one woundless yet. 

Through the midst of the fray by the feet was she haling a third wretch 

dead. 

And a garment she bore on her shoulders with men’s blood crimson-red. 

And as living men those images charged, and they fought amain, 

And foeman was dragging away the corpse of foeman slain. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Times and Days: being Essays in Romance and History 
(London : Longmans, 1889) is a curious, and, on the whole, a 
clever little book. It consists of about 150 essays of a page and 
a half (or so) a-piece. Their subjects are said to be romance 
and history ; but the description is a little misleading. The 
book really ranges over all manner of topics :— 

‘What human kind desires, and what they shun, 

Rage, passions, pleasures, impotence of will, 

Do this satirical collection fill.’ 
To expect much novelty in the treatment of many (or any) such 
themes would be manifestly unreasonable. All that the reader 
has a right to ask is that his old friends shall look to have 
tolerably new faces. Now, our author has often put stale truths 
in afresh and attractive way. His style is forcible, if sometimes 
forced ; and dulness is the last infamy to be laid to his charge. 
His great defects are a tendency to strain the note, and an in- 
ability to maintain the same level of excellence for more than a 
line or two. In his fear of the commonplace he too often falls 
into the affected or fantastic ; and this is specially remarkable in 
the essays which treat of marriage and death and division. 
‘What,’ says he, ‘has become of the light of thy eyes, which 
made our horizon too full of day? Where are the roses of thy 
cheeks, which shamed their sisters of the hedge, and made the 
garden flowers look sluts ? What has been done with the riches 
of thy lips, whose kisses might well have turned the wind’s 
head, and made thee the centre of all its airy whirligigs ?’? This 
is the merest twaddle. Elsewhere he is more mixed :—‘ The 
wind seemed to be maniacal. It snatched at the cordage of the 
rocking fishing-boats in the little harbour, which kept a little 
creek of peace on the edge of the broken, stormy sea. It 
made the flag that flew from one of the masts chatter like a 
parrot. It lashed the pier with knotted rain as with a scourge. 
The fishermen had to hold by the hand-rail, that they might not 
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be swept into the sea, which boiled against the breakwater, and 
Spat its white spume into the wet low face of heaven. Here 
much is good enough almost to make us think of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson. But in the last phrase what a change! The style 
ceases to be distinguished, and the author becomes a common 
penny-novelist. As he very justly remarks, ‘emphasis, where 
you emphasise every word, ceases to be emphasis.’ It is the 
condemnation of three-fourths of his work. As his fose is 
always that of an aged man, it may be inferred that he has be- 
fore him a good half-century at least, in which to improve and 
chasten and prune, and get rid of self-consciousness—the mark 
of the latter-day prig. 


The White King : or, Charles the First,and the Men, Women, 
Life and Manners, Literature and Art of England in the first half 
of the 17th Century. By W.H.DAVENPORT ADAMS. London : 
George Redway. The first part of the title of this work suggests 
Alice in Wonderland, but Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams is not 
Lewis Carroll’s real name: the latter portion of the title suggests 
scholarship, research, and serious and honest work, but Mr. W. 
H. Davenport Adams’s characteristics are not to be found in 
any of these words. He is more acquainted with paste-pot and 
scissors than with original authorities, the making of books, and 
not the elucidation of historyis his métzer. To this there could be 
no possible objection if only the books were good ; but they are 
not. The White King, at least, is neither history nor literature. 
Compilations from the ‘latest authorities, as Mr. Adams 
frankly calls his sources, might not be without use for those who 
are too lazy or too busy to read good books ; but they would 
require to be built up upon some plan, and to be written with 
some attempt at a style other than that of a mere reporter. 
The present work, which gives us some jumbled gossip about 
King Charles, a biography in a few pages of Inigo Jones, an 
analysis of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Ve Veritate, lives of the 
poets, painters, and musicians of King Charles’s reign, and many 
other scraps, rags, and tags of miscellaneous and inaccurate 
information, can do nobody any good. If the ignorant read it 
they will imagine they have learned a great deal®and, if they 
remember anything of it all, will be tempted to talk about 
many things of which they know nothing. They will bore their 
friends and give their enemies cause for rejoicing ; on the other 
hand, if the learned read it—but they won’t. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, 
with a Course of Chemical Analyses and a Series of Examples 
in Chemical Arithmetic. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON. (Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Blackie and Son.) This treatise has been 
written chiefly for the use of students preparing for the Elemen- 
tary Examination of the Science and Art Department. It con- 
tains a very clear exposition of the fundamental principles of 
chemistry written in simple language. Chemical physics and 
arithmetic receive a greater amount of attention than is usual 
in such books; and the exercises, experiments, and ques- 
tions are well selected. It is a pity, however, that Professor 
Sexton has confined himself to the very narrow limits pre- 
scribed by the Science and Art Department, when with no 
great trouble he might have made a very useful text-book 
for the ordinary student of chemistry. A work on elemen- 
tary chemistry which ignores the existence of such substances 
as iodine, phosphorus, arsenic, silicon, and all their com- 
pounds, which recognises only eight metals, and which has 
not one word to say regarding many of the commonest and 
most important chemical products, such as soda, alum, prus- 
siates, etc., is a kind of monstrosity with which, in these ‘ cram- 
ming’ times, we are becoming too familiar. 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) comprises a series of articles on subjects 
connected with the history, theory, and practice of education. 
The contributions, which have, for the most part, been supplied 
by specialists, are arranged and edited by A. E. Fletcher, who 
has performed his task in an admirable manner. It has been 
the aim of the writers to give a telescopic rather than a micro- 
scopic view of the educational facts and questions discussed, 
and in this they have been on the whole successful, although 
some of the articles are not only feeble but inaccurate. The 
book, which is tastefully got up, will, notwithstanding the 
defects indicated, be welcome to the libraries of most people, 
and indispensable to all engaged in educational pursuits. 
Educational Codes of Foreign Countries, collected by A. 
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Sonnenschein, and published by the same firm, forms a valuable 
pendant to this useful cyclopzdia. 

The Guide to Trinidad (London: Elliot Stock), of which a 
second edition is now issued, has all the qualities which render a 
handbook of this description valuable. J. H. Collins, the com. 
piler, describes the various features of ‘ the pearl of the Antilles’ 
in a simple and pleasant manner. A number of good illustra. 
tions, mostly of photographic origin, is presented. The only 
defect of the volume is the want of a map, and this will no doubt 
be remedied should another edition be called for. As the island 
is one of vast resources, and as the colony may not impro- 
bably play a more important part than it has hitherto done, 
others than intending visitors may study this little book with 
advantage. 

The ‘Cavendish’ edition of Southey’s Life of Wesley (Lon- 
don: Frederick Warne and Co.), edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Atkinson, is printed in rather small type; but, then, the 
book is extremely cheap. In connection with the present 
exhibition in London, a revised edition of Lives of the Tudor 
and Stuart Princesses (London: Bell and Sons), by the late 
Agnes Strickland, has just been issued in a handy form. Of 
Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness (London : Houlston and 
Sons), in which the Rev. J.1I. Hillocks presents the story of his life 
in vivid colours, a third edition has been newly published. The 
popularity of William Black’s latest novel of the West Highlands. 
In Far Lochaber (London : Sampson Low and Co.), is evidenced 
by the fact that it has also passed into a third edition. Udi; 
the Story of a Neglected Child (London: Trubner and Co.) 
is a pleasant tale for young folks, adequately translated from 
the German of Emma Biller by A. B. D. Rost. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


A Dreamer of Dreams : A Modern Romance. By the Author of 
Thoth. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 

The Lass that Loved a Soldier. By George Manville Fenn. 
Ward and Downey. 3 vols. 

Wessex Tales. By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


VERSE. 


The Banguet of Dante. Translated by Katharine Hillard. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


In Peril and Privation: Stories of Marine Adventure Retold. 
By James Payn. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’: A Collection of Maritime 
Sketches. By W. Clark Russell. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


BIloGRAPHY. 


Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited by A. C. 
Morris. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 30s. 

The Correspondence of F. L. Motley. Edited by G. W. Curtis. 
John Murray. 30s. 

Thomas Becket: Martyr Patriot. By 8. A. Thompson. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 6s. 


History. 


A History of Langridge and District. By T. C. Smith. C. W. 
Whitehead. 
The Crusade of Richard I. By T. A. Archer. David Nutt. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Narrative of the Holy Bible, By E. M. Harris. Trubner 
and Co. 

The Counter Reformation. By A. W. Ward, Longmans and 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

Wycliffe and Movements for Reform. By R. L. Poole. Long- 
mans and Co. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Manual of Cursive Shorthand. By H. L. Callendar. Clay 
and Sons. 2s. 

A New Geography. By Professor Meiklejohn. A. M. Holden. 
4s. 6d. 

Essays of the late. Mark Pattison. Arranged by Professor 

Nettleship. Clarendon Press. 24s. 
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The History of the Corps of the Royal Engineers. By Major- 
General Whitworth Porter. Longmans and Co. 36s. 

The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. By A. E. Waite. 
George Redway. 10s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Abhandlungen zur Alten Geschichte. Won Adolf Schmidt. 
Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. 

Constitution de Pespace céleste. ParG, A. Hirth. 4to. Colmar: 
Barth. 16m. 

Das Neue Testamentum d. Fahr 200. Von A. Harnack. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 2m. 

Décapitée. Par F, Du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50. 

De dialecto Ionica recentiones. Sc. H. Lindemann. 8vo. Kiel: 
Lipsius. 2m. 

Die Forth-Briicke. 
Springer. 8 m. 

Die Tiefsee und ihr Leben. Von William Marshall. Leipzig: 
Hirt and Sohn. 9m. 

Einleitung in das Staatsrecht. Von L. Gumplawicz.  8vo. 
Berlin. 5m. 

Fouilles @ Eleusts, 1882 287. 8vo. Athens: Wilberg. 1 1. 

Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. Von D. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. 
Leipzig : Dérffling und Frank. 

Grammatica lingue Grece vulgaris. S. Portius. Reproduction 
de l’édition de 1638. Par W. Meyer. 8vo. Paris: Vieweg. 
12 fr. 50 c. 

Historia Philosophia Grace. By H. Ritter and L. Preller. 
Gothe : F. A. Perthes. 10 m. 

La Sculpture Antique. Par P. Paris. 8vo. Paris: Quantin. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Lehrbuch der Kystoskopie. Von. M. Nitze. 8vo. Wiesbaden : 
Bergmann. 12 m. 

Liber Diurnus Romanorum Pontif. ex unico Cod. Vat. denuo ed. 
Th. E. ab Sickel. 8vo. Wien: Gerold. tom. 

Rechtsphilosophie und Jurisprudenz. Von T. Schein. 8vo. 
Berlin: Heymann. 5 m. 

Tesori Sotterranei del? Italia. G. Jervis. Parte Iv. 8vo. 
Turin: Loeseter. 151. 


Von. G. Barkhausen. 8vo. Berlin: 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 
TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory ; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NM. Y. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.'—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary..—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.'—T. Tate, M.A. 
Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 











OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anD STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
_ Hay, Oats, BEANs, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTeR for the 
Stable. Linsgep and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pota- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
S L O A N & s © 48, 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Wacoons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 








M ORTIMER & SON, 86 Georce STREET, EDINBURGH, 

MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishe EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


GTILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





STEVENSON, Kunz, and other ladies and gent 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


A SOCIAL MEETING 
WILL BE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
MARQUESS OF SALISBURY HABITATION 
IN THE 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, RANDOLPH PLACE 


On Monday, February 25, at 8 o'clock. 
SPEAKERS— 
W. H. Hapow, Esq., Political Secretary of the League. 
JOHN CHISHOLM, Esq., Advocate. 
J. A. MaAcLAREN, Esq., Advocate. 
J. MALCOLM SHEPHERD, Esq. 


A Programme of Music will be performed by Mrs. JAMESON, Messrs. LONGMORE, 
emen. 


Tickets may be obtained at 34 North Castle Street. 
R. L. BLACKBURN, Secretary. 


ALEXANDER FIGGINS 
PRACTICAL CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER 
(LATE MANAGER TO ROBERT BRYSON & SONS) 
33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
(Corner of Hanover Street). 


Att Kinps oF Repatrrs Done. ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR WINDING 
AND REGULATING CLOCKS. 
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JOHN HUNTER, 
GLAZIER, 12 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 


Winpvows CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 
Windows Cleaned by the year at Special Rates. 


JTREATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


MPORTANT FO Fee VYEPSE TIC 
TEA 
WITH STRENGTH AND FRAGRANCE, but without Astringency from 
Tannin, which often causes INDIGESTION. 
Prices—ts. 8d., 28., 28. 6d., 2s. 8d., and 335. 


TODD & CO, 


FLorRISTs, 











STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. eccccsme ine. 


“ARABINE? MARKING. INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OX YDIZING 
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“CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 


advice free as at Head Office. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. SMITH is in ssion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
DEAR S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. Apam ROoLLanp. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Si1r,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. Wicxr. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS Perrsonatty or BY Letrer, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—t1o a.oM. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are either 
Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


Tue MARCH NUMBER contains— 


SONNET FOR A PICTURE. By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 

WOOD-SOLACE. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. 

THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. By Professor PATRICK GEDDES. With Plate. 

SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—I. 
Eight Illustrations. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. By Mrs. GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 

BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO.—I. By PERCY STURDEE. With Six Illustrations by 
HARRINGTON MANN and PERCY STURDEE. 

ARTIST AND AUTHOR.—I. By EsMEé Stuart. With Initial by A. D. MACCORMACK. 

ETCHING AND ETCHINGS.—II. By FRANK SHORT. With Plate and Three Illustrations in Text by J. 
M‘NEIL WHISTLER, MORTIMER MENPES, and FRANK SHORT. 

THE MUSICAL AMATEUR. By JAMES OLIPHANT. With Initial by A. D. MACCORMACK. 

MUSICAL LIFE IN LEIPZIG. 

THE CONCERT SEASON IN GLASGOW. 

THE GHAIST O’ DENNILAIR. By ‘ WILD ROSE.’ 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTINC. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 

NOTES. 


PLATES. 


‘THE SNAKE-CHARMER,’ by ARTHUR MELVILLE, A.R.S.A. 
‘EXTERIOR,’ reproduction of Etching by JAMES M‘NEIL WHISTLER. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SKETCHES OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Sketches by HEcTOR CHALMERS: A Royal Decoration: Inchmahome, A.D. 1548, by CHARLES MARTIN Harpig, A.R.S.A. 
Alma—Advance of 42d Highlanders, by RoperT GiBsB, R.S.A. Linn Mill, near Alloa, by Lawron Wincate, R.S.A. 
November, by W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A. ‘Coming in with the Tide,’ by J. CAMPBELL Nose, A.R.S.A. Ben Vourie, 


Loch Awe, by JOHN SMART, R.S.A. Sketches by the Artists :—Bark Peeling, by W. S. MACGEORGE. Mare and Foals, 
by WILLIAM WALLS, 


BOHEMIANISM IN ANTICOLI-CORRADO. 


Anticoli-Corrado, by HARRINGTON MANN. General Post Office, by PERcy STURDEE. ‘ Dammi un Soldo!’ A Thirteenth 
Century Window ; Street in Anticoli-Corrado; Swineherd, by HARRINGTON MANN. 
One of the Thames Series, Reproduction of Etching by JAMES M‘NEIL WHISTLER. Figure of Girl, Reproduction of Drypoint 


Etching by MORTIMER MENPES. Tail-piece, Reproduction of Etching by FRANK SHORT. Initial Letters, by A. D. 
MacCorMACK, 





The Scotsman says—‘ It is an Illustrated Magazine competing with the same class of London Monthlies, though going beyond them in 
the scope of its operations. The contents of the magazine may be spoken of in terms of approval. There is a lavish prodigality displayed in 
the matter of full-page plates.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says—‘ This magazine is earning for itself a place in the esteem of all art lovers.’ 

The Artist says—‘ This is a very fine number (No. 3), in fact the best of the illustrated Art Monthlies.’ 

The Academy says—‘ The literary notes offend by their ostentatious independence.’ 

The Society Herald says—‘ As good a shillingsworth as there is in the market.’ 

_ _ The Sheffield Telegraph says—‘ Luxuriously printed, and the plates are a pleasing illustration of the perfection which has been attained in 
artistic reproduction.’ 

The Manchester Guardian says—‘ The Scottish Art Review has here a field rich in material peculiarly its own.’ 

The Liverpool Courier says—‘ The literary matter is of high quality throughout, and excellently varied.’ 





THE ScotrisH ArT REviEw may now be had at any of the Railway Bookstalls in London, and at all the 
principal Railway Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom. It is also published in Melbourne and Toronto. 


A List of Back Numbers and Plates will be forwarded on application at Publishing Office. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Iv THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-— STRENGTHENING, 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it form 
a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


ee TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


[February 23, 1939 
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MpoweL’s CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. = E. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
Cc. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ENTLEMEN’S Sa i'R TS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A e Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


, FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. = 








R. CLARKS DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 


NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 


Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposirE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo.s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


Sole Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 
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IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
LicuTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 
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PRICE PRICE 
7 ft. 6 in, by 6 ft. . £016 9 12 ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 
ioe. . 1 1 0 12 ,,——by 10,,6in, . 2 5 
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FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun DouGLas, at the Scots OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 














